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PEACE TO THE ODALISQUE. 
BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 
I. 

Peace to the odalisque, the facile slave 
Whose unrespective love rewards the brave, 
Or cherishes the coward; her who yields 
Her lord the flef of waste, uncultured flelds 
To fester in non-using; her whose hour 
Is measured by ber beau‘ tes’ transient flower; 
Who lives in man, as he in God, and dies 
His parasite, who shuts her from the skies. 
Gracef.l ephemera! Fair morning dream 
Of the young world! In vain would women’s hearts 
In love with sacrifice, withstand the stream 
Of human progress; vther spheres, new parts 
Awaitthem. God be with them in their quest— 
Onur brave, sad working-women of she West! 


Il. 


Peace to the odalisque, whose morning glory 

Is vanishing, to live alone in story; 

Firm ip her place, a dull-robed figure stands, 
With wistful eyes, and earnest, grappling hands: 
The working-woman, she whore soul and brain— 
Her tardy right—are bought with honest pain. 

O woman! eacr fice may still be thine,— 

More fruitful than the souls ye did resign 

To sated masters; from your lives, 80 real, 

Will shape itself a pure and high ideal, 

Thit ye will seek with sad, wide-open eyes, 

Till, finding nowhere, baffled love shall rise 

To higher planes, where passion may look pale, 
But charity's white light shal! never fail. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Chief Justice Gray of M«ssachusetts is 
certainly not a man of what is called ‘‘gush,” 
or one who goes out of his way to pluck 
flowers of rhetoric. When we get the full 
decision of the Supreme Court in regard to 
admitting women to the bar, it probably 
will not contain half as much eloquence as 
was to be found in the opinion of Chief 
Justice Ryan of Wisconsin on a similar ap- 
plication by Lavinia Goodell, some years 
ago. That opinion, after deciding that 
there was ‘‘no statutory provision for the 
admission of females to the bar’—which 
may bave been true enough—went on to ar 
gue, with a certain effusion, that there 
ought not to be any such provision. To 
discuss this question was going beyond the 
immediate duty of the judge, no doubt, 
but he did it with much feeling. ‘The pe- 
culiar qualities,” he said, *‘of womanhood, 
its gentle graces, its quick sensibility, its 
purity, its delicacy, its emotional impulses, 
its subordination of hard reason to sympa- 
thetic feeling, ure surely not qualifications 
for forensic strife.” 

Alas, poor woman! No matter how 
stern and grim she tries to make herself, 
her lovely qualities are +lways held up 
against her when she asks for fair play and 
equal rights. She may have only the ‘‘gen- 
tle graces” of Dickens’ Sally Brass, only tie 
‘quick sensibility” of his Miss Miggs; and 
yet the fact of her being a woman must be 


held as an objection, on these grounds. - 


Does she wish equal property rights? She 
is told that she has too much delicacy and 
purity for business, Does she wish the un- 
disturbed custody of her child? She is re 
proached with showipg too much sympa- 
thetic feeling. Turk, Christian and wild 
Indian; Barbaria:, Scythian, bond and 
free, agree that it is far better for her to let 
her rights and privileges be all subordinated 
to those of some men in whom “hard rea- 
son” comes uppermost. Every step in her 
elevation has been won against the weapons 
to be found in just these complimentary ad- 
jectives. 

And what business is it, indeed, of a Su- 
preme Court, in Wisconsin or anywhere 
else, to analyze the ‘‘peculiar qualities” of 
the applicants for admission to the bart 
The court probably does not mage it a 
Practice to inspect the countenances or 





classify the temperaments of young gentle- 
men who aspire in that direction. It is 
doubtless considered quite enough to exam- 
ine them on Chitty and Blackstone, without 
going farther, or dwelling on these finer 
considerations. If these matters are to be 
brought up, and whole classes of persons 
are to be ruled out on the ground of tem- 
perament, which of us is safe? Are not 
Irishmen often emotional? Are not French. 
men apt to be impulsive? If the whole 
class of women are to be ruled out as pos- 
sessing these dangerous qualities, it might 
be well to apply the same exclusion to some 
classes of men. 

But it must be said for Chief Justice 
Ryan that however hard he may have been 
upou women in hisdecision, he was harder 
still upon his own occupation. ‘‘Our pro- 
fession,”’said the same judge, ‘‘has essential- 
ly todo with all that is selfish and extor- 
tionate, knavish and criminal, coarse and 
brutal, repulsive and obscene in Luman 
life.” Is this really a picture of the profes- 
sion of the law? After so many Christian 
centuries, have all the good men who have 
gone into the legal fraternity so failed to re- 
deem it? Ifso, in the name of all that is 
just and merciful, let women irto it! In- 
deed, in one sense, they are there already. 
Are not women called into court as wit- 
nesses, in Wisconsin; are they not liable to 
apoear as defendants? If a single unhappy 
or sinful woman ever enters there, it is fit- 
ting that a virtuous woman should have the 
right to enter for her sister’s protection. 
Since Elizabeth Fry carried the light of her 
presence into the prisons of England, it is 
too late to argue that question. She too 
was met by the same argument; that ‘‘wo- 
manly sensibility” and ‘‘gentle graces” had 
no business within the prison walls. The 
Inspectors of Prisons in London resisted 
her; the Archbishop of Paris reproved her. 
She had to “fight her way,” as the poet 
Crabbe described: 

“One I beheld! a wife, a mother, go 

To gloomy scenes of wickedness and woe; 

She sought her way through all things vile and base, 
And made a prison a religious place; 

Fighting her way,—the way that angels fight 


With powers of darkness—to let in the light. 
* * * . * * 


Yet she is tender, delicate and nice, 

And shrinks from all de; ravity and vice; 

The look of scorn, the scowl, th’ insulting leer 

Of shame, al! fixed on her who ventures here. 

Yet all -he braved, she kept her steadfast eye 

On the dear cause, and brushed tLe baseness by.” 
So fully is such work as Mrs. Fry’s now 

recognized, that the laws of Massachusetts 

provide that two of the five Prison Com- 

missioners shall be of the sex now excluded 

from practicing in court. If the ‘‘pecuiiar 

qualities” of woman thus fit her for dealing 

with crime after it is convicted, has she no 

place in dealing with it, when it is merely 





on trial? v. W. 
e*@e 
LAVATER ON FEMININE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 


The famous physiogvomist, Lavater, dis- 
courses as follows upon womankind: ‘ 


Generally speaking, how nuch more pure, 
tender, delicate, irritable, affectionate, flex 
ible, and patient, is woman than man! The 
primary matter of which they are consti- 
tuted appears to be more flexible, irritable, 
and elastic than that of man. ‘They are 
formed to maternal mildness and affection. 
All their organs are tender, yielding, easily 
wounded, sensitive, and receptive. Among 
a thousand females there is scarcely one 
without the generic feminine signs, the flex- 
ible, the circular, and the irritable. They 
are the counterpart of man, taken out of 
man, to be subject to man; to comfort him 
like angels, and to lighten his cares. 

It is this tenderness and sensibility, this 
light texture of their fibres and organs, this 
volatility of feeling, which render them so 
easy 10 conduct and to tempt; so ready of 
submission to the enterprise and power of 
the man; but more powerful through the 
aid of their charms than man, with all his 
strength. The man was not first tempted, 
but the woman; afterwards the man by the 
woman. And she is not only easily to be 
tempted; she is capable of being formed to 
the purest, noblest, and most seraphic vir 
tue; to everything which can deserve praise 
or affection. 

Truly sensible of purity, beauty, and 
symmetry, she does not always take time to 
reflect on internal life, internal death, inter- 
nul corruption. The female thinks not pro 
foundly; profound thought is the power of 
the man, Women feel more; sensibility is 
the power of women. They often rule more 
effectually, more sovereigniy, than maa. 
They rule with tender looks, tears, and 
sighs, but not with passion and threats; for 
if they sorule, they are no longer women, 
but abortions. 

They are capable of the sweetest sensibility, 
the most profound emotion, the utmost hu- 
mility, and the excess of enthusiasm. In 
tLe countenance are the signs of sanctity 
and inviolability, which are often miracu- 
lous. Therefore, by the irritability of their 
nerves, their incapacity for deep inquiry 
and firm decision, they may easily, from 
their extreme sensibility, become the most 





poadieimalte, the most rapturous enthus- 
asts, 

The love of woman, strong and rooted as 
it is, is very changeable; their hatred almost 
incurable, and only to be effaced by con- 
tinued and artful flattery. Men are more 
profound, women are more sublime. Men 
more embrace the whole; women remark 
individually, and take more delight in se- 
lecting the minutiz which form the whole. 

Man hears the bursting thunders, views 
the destructive bolt with serene aspect, and 
stands erect amidst the fearful majesty of 
the streaming clouds. Woman trembles at 
the lightning and the voice of distant thun- 
der, and shrinks into herself, or sinks into 
the arms of man. 

A ray of light is received singly by man; 
woman delights to view it through a prism, 
in all its dazzling colors. Shecontemplates 
the rainbow as the promise of peace; he ex- 
tends his enquiring eye over the whole hori- 
zon. 

Woman laughs, man smiles; woman 
weeps, man remains silent. Woman 1s in 
anguish when man weeps, and in despair 
when man is in anguish; yet has she often 
more faith than man. ithout religion, 
man is a diseased creature who would per- 
suade himself he is well and needs nota 
physician; but woman, without religion, is 
raging and monstrous. A woman witha 
beard is not so disgusting as a woman who 
acts the free-thinker; her sex is formed to 
pity and religion. To them Christ first ap- 
peared; but he was obliged to prevent them 
from tooardently and too hastily embracing 
him. ‘Touch me not.” They are prompt 
to receive and seize novelty, and become its 
enthusiasts. 

In the presence and proximity of him 
they love, the whole world is forgotten. 
They sink into the most incurable melan- 
choly, as they rise to the most enraptured 
heights. There is more imagination in 
male sensation; in female sensation, more 
heart. When communicative, they are 
more communicative than men; when secret, 
more secret. In general, they are more pa- 
tient, long-suffering, credulous, benevolent, 
and modest. 

Woman is not a foundation on which to 
build. She is the gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble,—the materials 
for building on the male foundation. She 
is the leaven, or, more expressively, the oil 
to the vinegar of man; the second part to 
the book of man. Man singly is but half 
a man; at least, but half human; a king 
without a kingdom. Woman, who feels 
properly what she is, whether still or in 
motion, rests upon man}; noris man what 
he may and ought to be but in conjunction 
with woman. 

The odd mixture of sense and nonsense, 
sharp observation and utter absurdity, in 
the above, makes us well able to credit the 
naive confession with which Lavater pre- 
faces his remarks on women. 

It may be necessary for me to say, that I 
am but little acquainted with the female 
part of the human race. My opportunities 
of seeing them at the theatre, at balls, or at 
the card-table, where they may best de 
studied, have been exceedingly few. In 
my youth I almostavoided women, and was 
never in love. 
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STEPHEN 8. FOSTER JUSTIFIED. 

The Worcester Daily Spy of Sept. 9, in 
its obituary notice of Mr. Foster, remarked 
that “his reputation for absolute sincerity 
and straightforwardness suffered a little of 
late years by his evasion of the penalty for 
non-payment of taxes. He refused to pay, 
because his wife, who was joint owner with 
him of their farm, had not the right to vote. 
The farm was sold repeatedly by the city, 
but always redeemed before it was wholly 
lost.” 

This criticism called out the following 
letter from Miss Alla W. Foster, which ex- 
plains this apparent inconsistency in a most 
convincing and satisfactory manner: 

STEPHEN 8. FOSTER’S TAXES. 


Editor Spy.—The friendly and, in the 
main, just estimate of the character of the 
late Stephen 8. Foster, published in your 
issue of Friday last, contains two incorrect 
statements, which doubtless were from a 
partial understanding of the legal aspects 
of the contest in which Mr. and Mrs. Fos- 
ter were engaged with the city on the ques- 
tion of taxation. Since many of your read- 
ers may also fail to understand the case, 
and may therefore agree with you that Mr, 
Foster’s ‘reputation for absolute sincerity 
and straightforwardness suffered a little of 
late years by his evasion of the penalty for 
non-payment of taxes,” I will ask the favor 
of space in your columns for a brief expla- 
nation in vindication of the reputation of a 
man whose influence as a reformer depend- 
ed rather upon the confidence of the public 
in his ‘‘absolute sincerity and straightfor- 
wardness,” than upon any gifts of scholar- 
ship or eloquence. 

You assert that Mr. Foster evaded the 
penalty for non-payment of taxes. But the 
law makes it no offence to neglect to pay a 
tax, and it therefore affixes no penalty to 
such neglect. The only person who could 
possibly incur a penalty would be the tax 
collector who should refuse or neglect to 
collect the tax. It is manifestly impossible 
that Mr. Foster could have evaded a penal- 
ty which is never im i 

Again, you state that the farm was al- 
ways redeemed before the titie was wholly 





lost. Mr. and Mrs. Foster did not redeem 
the farm, but after the time allowed by law 
for its redemption had expired (the city 
meanwhile holding the deed), Mr. Foster 
bought it at the auction, taking his chance 
with other bidders. Had any person chosen 
to pay more for it than he offered, is there 
any doubt that the trexsurer would have 
given such bidder the deed? As a proof 
that the estate was not redeemed, but pur- 
chased in open market, witness the fact that 
the treasurer refused to give the deed to the 
original owners, Mr. and Mrs. Foster, to 
whom it was taxed jointly, but made it out 
to Mr. Foster alone. He therefore did not 
pay the tax, but resisted its collection b 

all the peaceful means at his command. 
The city collected the tax from his proper- 
ty, as he knew at the outset it must do. 
According to his view of the matter, when 
he gave mp his money to the city, he no 
more paid his tax than does the plundered 
western traveller pay the highwayman to 
whom he hands his purse. Consistency 
does not require the traveller to proffer his 
watch also. While never considering the 
payment of taxes a violation of moral prin- 
ciple, Mr. Foster was convinced that resist- 
ance to their collection was the most effec- 
tual means of agitation at his disposal after 
he became unable to advocate the cause of 
woman from the platform. He was at 
length obliged, by failing health, to give up 
the contest. Like the soldier wounded unto 
death, he considered surrender no disgrace. 

ALLA W. Foster. 


The Worcester Spy published the above 
letter, with the following comment: 


We are glad to publish a statement by his 
daughter of the late Stephen 8. Foster's 
opinions and conduct in the matter of tax- 
ation. So far as her explanation, which is 
doubtless quite exact, cunveys a different 
impression from that given by the paragraph 
from which she quotes, the former is to be 
accepted. We may add, however, that the 
word ‘‘penalty” was not used by us in a 
legal or technical sense, implying that the 
non payment of taxes is an offence punish 
able by any form of prosecution against the 
person, but in the general sense of the loss 
or damage resulting from an act or neglect— 
in this case the loss of the property sold for 
the taxes, which he refised to pay. If, as we 
supposed, he believed the payment of taxes 
under the conditions of his case, wrong in it- 
self,consistency would require him to regard 
the process of enforcing those taxes as inju- 
rious and akin torobbcry, and the purchase 
of the title acquired through that process as 
complicity in that injustice. Mr. Foster's 
attitude towards all kinds of legalized in- 
justice had been so uncompromising that a 
partial compliance in this case, which in 
most persons would have seemed natural 
and reasonable, seemed in him a deflection 
from his former course of conduct. But as 
it now appears that he did not regard the 
payment of taxes under these conditions as 
violation of moral right, he certainly cannot 
be fairly censured for not sacrificing his 
whole estate to emphasize his protest against 
what he thought an injustice. 
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WOMEN AND NEGROES. 


A private letter contains the following 
comparison: 


During the Suffrage conventions held in 
the New England States, last spring, some 
two or three of the party usually devoted 
about half of their speeches to the adulation 
of this government. These Jadies seemed 
to think that our government is perfect, 
with the one exception of the lack of Wo- 
man Suffrage, whereas it appears to me 
but slightly in advance of the English. 
Tl am morally certain that so much adulation 
has a tendency to prevent progress, and it 
is always with a certain pain at heart that 1 
hear a woman, who advocates woman’s 
right to equality, spend her time and talent 
in eulogizing the imperfect work of men 
who give not a thought to the condition of 
women. In a recent Woman's JOURNAL 
is a notice of the efforts which Mrs. Mary 
E. Rail, of Lowville, Ohio, made in the in- 
terest of a party and of men who will not 
lift a finger in the woman’s cause. 1 put 
it to you candidly,—is not this exactly like 
the way the negroes of the South, in the 
old time of slavery, were wont to act toward 
their masters? These negroes, like these 
white women, sung pans in praise of 
their master, grinning and dancing in their 
honor and at their bidding. Few, indeed, 
were the negroes who so loved freedom as 
to risk their masters’ displeasure to gain it. 
The great masses of blacks, like the great 
masses of women, were content to eat and 
drink in slavery. This may be expected of 
the unthinking, but how can the few who 
feel and know the degradation of subjec- 
tion, sing songs in praise of the power that 
holds them degraded, is to me the wonder 
of wondersi 

ELizABETH AVERY MERIWETHER. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


We share the indignation of our friend. 
Yet the cases of chattel slavery and disfran- 
chisement are not altogether parallel. 
Moreover, parties and politicians are divided 
on other questions than Woman Suffrage— 
questions important to the public welfare, 
like civil service reform; questions of prin- 
ciple, like temperance. Women cannot ad- 
vance their own cause better than by mak- 
ing themselves felt as a power in politics 
for the principles which they believe to be 
right. H. B. B. 





——————— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Brappon is writing a play for the 
St. James Theatre. 


Dr. Ciara C, Piowpron, a graduate of 
the New York Ophthalmic Hospital, is es- 
tablished in practice at Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Domins, a sister of King Kalakaua; 
and the wife of an American shipmaster at 
Hawaii, acts as regent of the kingdom in 
her brother’s absence. 


Miss Hewitt, daughter of Congressman 
Hewitt, of New York, received the brush at 
the recent Newport fox-hunt. But it is no 
credit to her, or to any one, to hunt a poor 
beast to its death, and then flourish its tail. 


Mrs. Kate GANNETT WELLS is writing 
a series of valuable articles in the Unity, on 
“The Art of Arts—Home Making.” They 
are full of good suggestions and directions, 
which make these articles alone worth the 
price of the Unity. 


GRACE GREENWOOD writes from London 
that she is a sad invalid, suffering severely 
and very frequently from attacks of acute 
bronchitis. She says she can bear pain, 
prostration, danger, everything, hetter than 
inability to write in her old way ; that grieves 
her. 


Mrs. H. SKEtTon, of Toronto, Canada, 
a German woman who has recently obtained 
the signatures of 5400 German voters to a 
prohibition petition in Ohio, has com- 
menced the publication of a monthly prohi- 
bition paper in Cincinnati, called The 
Pioneer. 

Miss Wrnstow, living ten miles from 
Boston, now in her ninety.second year, pos- 
sesses the original certificate of member- 
ship, belonging to her father, General John 
Winslow, as one of the formers of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, dated May 5, 1783, 
and signed by George Washington, presi- 
dent, and H. Knox, secretary. 


Mrs. Marta JEFFERSON Eppes SHINE, 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, called 
at the White House on Tuesday. Her son 
and daughter and one or two other persons 
accompanied her. She had with her the 
medal which was awarded Thomas Jeffer- 
son by the Continental Congress for draw- 
ing up the Declaration of Independence. 
The medal is a little larger than the stand- 
ard silver dollar of to-day, and is appropri- 
ately inscribed. The people at the White 
House united in showing attention to the 
descendant of her illustrious ancestor. 


Mrs. Gooptey, of Bethel, Pennsylvania, 
from an area of 40 acres, has raised 1160 
bushels, or an average of twenty nine bush- 
els per acre. This is the largest wheat crop 
grown in thatsection; indeed we very much 
question whether any of Mrs. Goodley’s 
masculine competitors in this country can 
give better results than this for so large an 
acreage cultivated. After being threshed, 
the product was sold at $1.1614 per bushel, 
realizing a total of $1348.50. So much for 
a woman farmer, and if any of the ‘‘lords” 
can beat it, we would like to know the fact. 
—Media Record. 


Miss Kate A. SAnsBorn, of Smith Col- 
lege, has made selections from American 
poets, descriptive of the golden-rod and 
aster, which are to be published elegantly 
by James R. Osgood & Co., in leaflets, with 
the title ‘‘Purple and Gold.” There will 
be illustrations in color by Rostna Emmett, 
and Epna Dean Proctor has written an 
introductory poem. Miss Sanborn has de- 
vised a novel scheme of lessons in literature, 
‘The Round ‘lable Series,” consisting of 
twenty-five papers from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son, each author being treated by topics, 
with his contemporaries in his own coun- 
try and afterward all over the world, 
grouped around him. 


Miss JENNIE CoL.ins has just published 
the eleventh annual report of the work ac- 
complished by Boffiu’s Bower during the 
twelve months ending May 30, 1881. Out 
of 1940 girls and women Miss Collins found 
places for 1670 in families between the 30th 
of May, 1880, and the 30th of May, 1881; 
furnished stationary, clerical work and all 
that was necessary, without one cent of 
charge to either party. Many were excel- 
lent families, and could pay good wages; 
others were very poorand could only afford 
to pay $1 or 1.50a week. Thirty-five hun- 
dred free dinners were served during the 
winter months to girls out of employment. 
The expenditures of the Bower from May 
80, 1880, to May 30, 1881, were as follows: 
Rent, $700; labor, $350; gas and coul, $145; 
water tax, $11; contingent expenses, $146; 
printing, $34; meat, vegetables and grocer- 
ies, $555; personal expenses, $241; from the 
State for extreme cases, $200. Total, $2382. 
Balance on hand, $18.65. 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
THE DEATH OF THE SUMMER. 


BY MAUDE SUTTON. 








From.the brow of the child of the blooming May 
The w.nds have blown the tresses away; 

The flowers bend and sigh 

t their drooping Queen,— 
The fair young Summer that came to life 
When the springtime fields were green,— 

‘The roses on their thorny spray 
Nod to the lilies across the way; 
“The Summer is dying,” they say. 


The pansy's eyes with tears are wet; 
The daisy mourns with the violet. 
Soft through the silent night 
Comes a breath from the ice king’s throne, 
As the messenger comes from the skies, 
When the Father would claim hie own, 
And the spirit flies to its heavenly home; 
And the wind whispers low, for the flowers are dumb, 
‘With trembling lips, ‘The frost has come!” 


The lily faints on its stalk; 
The rose by the garden walk 
Bends its shining crest, 
While its perfume dies; 
Low in the grass 
The daiey lies, 
While the death-blight falls on the pansy’s head. 
Time goes on with its tireless tread, 
And the night wind moans: “The summer is dead 
— Webster City, Iowa. 
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THE CALL OF THE PROPHET. 





BY CARL SPENCER. 


‘The voice said, “Cry!” And he said, ‘‘What shall I 
cry? 
” Hath it not all been said— 
All the labor of man, and the days of vanity, 
And the mourning over the dead? 
I cannot answer one of the riddles under the sun, 
And my race is all unblest; \ 
Should I speak, it were to sigh"’—but the Voice saith, 
‘ r 


And the prophet cannot rest. 


The Voice said, ‘Hope! Sing unto the world of hope!” 
And so he sang in the night; 
And the song goes chanting on, though the nations 
ever grope, 
And the years are dim with blight. 
“Behold, might this be even if the Lord would open 
heaven, 
That the world should yet rejoice?” 
And he answered, ‘“‘What know I? but the Voice 
saith, ‘Cry!’ 
And the words are of the Voice.” 
Thus came the word: “Proclaim the year of the 
Lord!” 
And so he sang of peace; 
Under the yoke he sang, in the shadow of the sword, 
Sang of glory and release. 
The heart may sigh with pain for the people pressed 
and slain, 
The soul may faint and fall; 
The flesh may melt and die—but the Voice saith, 
“Ory ” 
And the Voice is more than all! 
—Christian Union. 
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BY THE MORNING SEA. 





BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


The wind shakes up the sleepy clouds 
To kiss the ruddied morn, 

And from their awfol misty shrouds 
The mountains are new-born. 

The sea lies fresh with open eyes: 
Night-fears and morning dreams, 
Brooding like clouds on nether skies, 
Have sunk below; and beams 

Dance on the floor like golden flies, 
Or strike with joyful gleams 

Some white-winged ship, a wandering star 
Of ocean piloting afar. 


In brakes, in woods, in cottage-eaves, 
The early birds are rife; 

Quick voices thrill the sprinkled leaves 
In ecstasy of life; 

With silent gratitude of flowers 

The morning's breath is sweet, 

And cool with dew, that freshly showers 
Round wild things’ hasty feet. 

But the heavenly guests of t:anquil hours 
To inner skies retreat 

From human thoughts of lower birth 
That etir upon the walking earth. 


Across a thousand leagues of land 
The mighty sun looks free, 

And, in their fringe of rock or sand, 
A thousand leagues of sea. 

Lo! I, in this majestic room, 

As real as the sun, 

Inherit this day and its doom 
Eternaliy begun. 

A wor.d of men the rays illame,— 
God's men,—and I am one; 

But life that is not pure and bold 
Doth tarnish every morning’s gold, 





The Troublesome Niece; 
OR, 
THE OPENING OF A HARDENED HEART. 


BY 8. C., JR. 

“‘And so Kate Owen is coming here!” said 
Absalom Burr to himself, as he paced to 
and fro in his small, dingy apartment. 
‘*Why don’t she get married and go about 
her business? A plague on her, Isay. Just 
because my sister chose to marry Jim Owen, 
and then die, and leave this girl behind, I 
must take the thing and provide for it. 
What a fool I was to tell my sister I’d see 
to her child. Why, here’ll be my house 
turned topsy-turvy, and everything like 
peace fly out of the windows. And then I 
suppose the flirt thinks that I'll find her 
spending money. But she’ll soon find out 
her mistake there. Not a penny—no—not 
—one. She says she can sew, and she shall. 
By the host, she don’t touch a penny of 
mine. And if she stays here, she shall do 
my sewing to pay for house-room, and do 
my cooking and washing to pay for her 
victuals. A plague on poor nieces!” 

Thus spoke Absalom, and then he sat 
down and stuck his feet close up to the fire. 





Absalom Burr was a miser. He had seen 
bis sixtieth birthday, and his hair was sparse 
and white. His form was short and spare, 
and somewhat bent. His face was deeply 
ed by the passing time, and its lines 
were bard and cold. his clothes were old 
and patched, and his shoes, even, were 
sadly in want of mending, The cvld breath 
of winter was close at hand, and yet the 
only fuel he had was such as he had been 
able to pick up by the roadside, and at the 
edge of the pond. The house in which he 
lived was but a poor hovel, with only two 
rooms, and with furniture more fit for fire- 
wood than anything else. There were four 
windows in the house, and every spare rag 
of clothing he owned was in use for the re- 
placing of broken panes. 

And yet Absalom Burr was worth fifty 
thousand dollars, though he contrived to 
be taxed for only about ten thousand, which 
was invested in houses that he rented in 
town. 

He was never known to bestow a penny 
in charity, though many a poor and suffer- 
ing fellow creature had begged for assist- 
ance at his hands. 

Alone had he lived for mary a long year, 
and his heart was hardened and closed up 
against every kindly feeling. He spent his 
time in attending to his rents, picking up 
wood and rags by the wayside, and counting 
his money at home. 

One Monday evening near the last of No- 
vember, the stage stopped in front of Absa- 
lom’s hut, and a young woman was helped 
out by the driver, anda trunk and bandbox 
put down after her. It was Kate Owen. 

The old man had not seen her for ten 
years, but he remembered well how his sis- 
ter had looked when she was a girl, and 
here was her exact image. Kate’s mother 
was the only sister he ever had, and Kate 
was the only near relative he had living. 

The girl helped carry ber own trunk in, 
and as soon as she had removed her bonnet, 
she threw her arms around her uncle’s neck 
and kissed him. He started back at this, 
and a severe look passed over his face. 

Kate Owen was a pretty girl, and she had 
left behind her not one acquaintance who 
did not luve her. She was a short, plump, 
laughter-loving being, with brown hair and 
hazel eyes, and when she laughed the dim- 
ples deepened in her cheeks and chin, and 
the dark curls shook about her fair temples. 
In fact, one look at her happy face was as 
good as medicine for the blues, and the ring 
of her rich and merry laugh was contagious. 

‘*My dear uncle,” she said, after she had 
seated herself at the fire, ‘‘are you not glad 
I’ve come?” 

‘*Well—yes; I shouldn’t want you to be 
without a home—but mind, you are to help 
me. You won’t be an expense to me.” 

“Of course I won’t. Why, I’ll return 
you ten-fold. How snug and happy we 
will be next winter! You won't be here all 
alone to hear the wind blow, and the hail 
thump and rattle against the windows. And 
I shall feel better, too, thanI shouldif I 
was away among strangers.” 

‘*But you’ve got to go among strangers 
sometime. You can’t expect to find a home 
here always.” 

“Oh, no, uncle, ofcourse not. But then, 
while I do stay we’ll enjoy it, won’t we?” 

“I enjoy myself very well at any time.” 

Kate understood all this. She knew just 
what her uncle was, and she had come pre- 
pared to meet all his peculiarities. She 
kept the same smile on her face, and in the 
same sweet tones did she address the old 
miser under all circumstances. Ere long 
she asked her uncle where she should find 
the materials for supper, for she confessed 
that she was hungry. 

‘I eat some bread and cheese when I am 
hungry,” he told her. 

*“‘But haven’t you any tea, or flour, or 
butter?” 

‘There may be a little butter,” said the 
old man reluctantly; ‘‘but I don’t think 
there’s any flour, and tea is something I 
don’t use,” 

“But you like it, uncle?” 

‘‘Why, yes—but it costs too much.” 

‘‘And sugar, have you any of that?” 

“No. I get along very well without it.” 

‘Then you wait a few minutes, and I’ll 
run out and get some. I sawa store as I 
came by, only a few rods back from here.” 

And as she spoke she put on her bonnet 
and shawl. 

“But I don’t have any account at the 
store,” uttered the old man fearfully. 
“They won’t trust me.” 

‘Never mind. Ihave the money. Just 
you see to the fire, and mind the tea-kettle 
boils.” 

And thus speaking, Kate ran out. In 
about fifteen minutes she returned, and in 
her arms she bore quite a little heap of 
packages, A little bundle of flour, a pack- 
age of tea, some sugar, a small new tin pail 
full of milk, and so on. 

Her next movement was to hunt up the 
bread. She found a loaf of baker’s bread, 
and having cut it up into slices, she placed 
it near the fire to toast. Then she moved 
out the old table, and after the leaves were 
raised she inquired for atable-cloth, but the 
old man had none. 

But she was prepared for this, and more 
too. In her trunk she not only found a 





cloth, but also a cream pitcher, sugar bowl, 


and a few articles of like description which 
she kept as remembrances of her mother. 
The snow-white cloth was spread, the dishes 
put on, and then Kate hunted up a stew- 


pan. ’ 

This she cleaned, and having fixed it on 
the fire, she proceeded to make adip for the 
toast. 

She found Absalom’s dishes hidden away 
in various places, as though stuck away 
from the sight of assessors and tax-gather- 
ers. But there were more of them than she 
had imagined, though they ali had to go 
through a washing before they were put on 
the table. 

Finally the toast was done, the tea was 
made, and Uncle Absalom was informed 
that supper was ready. 

So intent had he been upon watching the 
light, airy movements of the fairy, that he 
did not notice the first call, and it was not 
until he had been spoken tothe second time 
that he fairly understood. 

He sat up to the table, and a softer shade 
rested on his forehead as he cast his eyes 
over the board. The snow-white cloth, the 
clean dishes, the light, rich-looking toast, 
and above all, the lovely presence that pre- 
sided over the scene, were new things in 
that heretofore cheerless home. 

Kate helped him to a plate of toast and a 
cup of tea, and the shade upon his face 
grew softer as he tasted the well-prepared 
food. 

‘Don’t you remember thiscream-pitcher, 
and this sugar-bow], Uncle Absalom?” Kate 
asked, as she helped him toa second plate 
of toast. 

He looked at them and after a while he 
said: 

“They do look familiar, Kate.” 

“Ay, uncle, you have seen them often 
before. Your kind mother always used 
them while she lived, and when she died she 
gave them to my mother. I love them now, 
they are doubly dear to me, bringing back 
to my mind one of the best of grandmoth- 
ers, and one of the most true and faithful 
of mothers.” 

Absalom Burr gazed upon the memento, 
and a moisture gathered in his eye, but it 
was not quite enough to form a tear. 

“Now, uncle,” spoke Kate, as they were 
about to rise from the table, ‘‘isn’t this bet- 
ter than cold bread and water?” 

‘Why, yes, it tastes a little better, but it 
costs more, Kate.”’ 

“No, no, uncle, it doesn’t cost so much. 
It may take a little more money, but look 
at the comfort and satisfaction it affords, 
which would be lost without it. What is 
money good for, if we cannot purchase 
comfort with it? Whoso poor as he who 
has no comfort and no joys? But I know 
what you mean. You would be prudent 
and saving—and so we will be; and yet we 
will have some comfort, too.”’ 

The table was soon cleared away, and 
then Kate proceeded to her dishes. After 
this, she sat down and conversed with her 
uncle, and for two hours she entertained 
him with accounts of her own and her par- 
ents’ experience. , 

When bed-time came, she found her cot 
ready for her, and though she saw plainly 
how she could better it, she said nothing. 
She put her arms about her uncle’s neck, 
and having kissed him, said: 

“Good night, uncle. God bless and keep 
you.” 

And then she took her candle and went 
away to bed, leaving the old man to find 
his way by the light of the fire. 

How strange and sweet they were, and 
how many long years had passed since he 
had heard such words before. His thoughts 
went back to the time when his mother 
used to kiss him at bed-time, and for the 
while he forgot the long dark years that 
had passed away since those boyhood days. 

The old man went to his bed and dreamed 
that he was a boy once more, and that his 
mother was with him. 

In the morning he was aroused by the 
notes of a blithe, sweet song. He started 
up and listened, and he heard the same 
song which his mother used to sing in her 
happiest moments. 

He arose and dressed himself, and short- 
ly afterwards Kate came in. She had built 
a fire in the old tire-place out in the porch, 
and coffee was already made. She greeted 
the old man witha smile, and another kiss. 
Her fair cheeks were all aglow, and her 
face presented the very picture of health 
and happiness. 

A breakfast of dry toast and butter, cof- 
fee, and a few warm biscuits, was soon on 
the table, and as the old man sat down, 
that shade upon his face grew softer still. 
After breakfast, Kate came and put her 
arms around his neck, and said: 

‘‘Now, uncle, that you have a woman in 
the house you ought to slick up a little— 
enough for comfort, at any rate. In the 
first place, we want just seven panes of 

glass set. Now go to the glazier and have 
this done at once.” 

**Yes—well—I have been thinking of this 
for some time, Kate; but it costs so much.” 

‘‘Never mind that, Uncle Absalom. Let 
us first have those things which are abso- 
lutely necessary to our health and comfort, 

end then we will examine the state of our 
funds, and if we are likely to fall short, we 





can economize in something else.” 


“So we can,” said the old man; and thus 
speaking he leftthe house. In half an hour 
afterward the glazier came, anc before 
noon the windows were perfect. 

And all that forenoon Kate worked 
briskly about the house, with mop and wa- 
ter, so that when Absalom came home he 
was astonished. The floor was clean and 
white, the fire-place neat, and the new 
panes{let in such an extra quantity of light 
that it seemed like a new room. 

Kate got such a dinner as she was able to 
pick up, and the afternoon was spent in 
mending some of her uncle’s old clothes. 
He came in toward the middle of the after- 
noon and Kate told him that she was out of 
flour. He proposed getting two pounds, 
but she finally made him see that it would 
be for his interest to get a barrel. It came 
hard to pay out six dollars for a barrel of 
flour, but he did it; and while he was about 
it he got a pound of tea, a pound of coffce, 
and some other little things. These he sent 
home, and when he came to sit down to his 
supper of light, warm biscuit, and taste the 
fragrant tea, he really confessed to himself 
that he was a gainer by the money thus far 
expended. 

Thus matters moved on for a week. The 
old man watched his niece’s every move- 
ment, but he could see nothing wasted. 
Every crumb was cared for and saved, and 
he was surprised to see what excellent dishes 
she could prepare for almost nothing. 

One afternoon, when the wind blew cold 
and the snow was falling fast, a poor girl 
rapped at the door and Kate let her in. Her 
name was Martha Allen, and her father was 
a day laborer, who had been confined to 
his bed for several months, having been se- 
verely injured by blasting rocks, She was 
only fifteen, and a mild, blue-eyed, pretty 
girl. She had come to see if Mr. Burr 
could not help her father. 

‘‘Why should he send to me?” asked the 
old man, nervously. 

‘Oh, sir, he does not know thatI have 
gone out to beg for him,” returned the girl; 
‘but I cannot bear to see him suffer so, in 
body and mind, without trying to help him. 
For three months he has lain in his bed, 
and now he is kept back by the thought of 
the debt he will have upon his shoulders 
when he getsup ButthusfarI have not run 
him in debt, though he thinks I have, and I 
dare not wholly undeceive him, for fear 
that I must do so. We have spent every 
cent he had laid up, and 1 have worked 
hard and sold many of my things; but I 
have nothing more to sell, and all my time 
must be spent with him. Ob, sir, for the 
love of mercy, give me something. If we 
can ever pay you, we will.” 

“But what would you have, girl?” the 
old man asked, moving uneasily in his chair. 

‘‘A dollar or two dollars. You would 
not miss it, while—” 

*‘Not miss it! and do you think I am 
made of money?” 

At this moment Kate left the room, and 
in a moment more she opened the door and 
called for her uncle to come out. 

‘*‘What is it,” he asked, as he came into 
the back room, leaving the poor girl alone. 
‘Uncle Absalom, you must not send that 
girl off empty-nanded,” she said, placing 
both hands upon his shoulders. ‘Just 
think of her poor father, and of how much 
she suffers for him. You are able, and so 
long as you give in charity to her, so sure 
shall your reward be.” 

‘‘And who’s to reward me, child?” 

‘Your own thoughts and feelings, uncle.” 

‘*But I haven’t the money to spare.” 

“Then give her ten dollars—” 

“Ten dollars! Mercy; Kate, would you 
ruin me?” 

‘‘Hear me out. Give her ten dollars; if 
at the end of six months you want it again, 
1 will pledge myself to see it paid.” 

**You see it paid! And where will you 
get it?” 

“T have more than that—money which I 
have laid up to buy clothes with.” 

“Then you cannot spare it?” 

“I can go without clothes easier than I 
can see a poor honest man suffering. Oh, I 
would rather have the free, heart-felt bless- 
ing of one honest soul than all the dresses 
in the world! To walk forth and feel that 
I am loved for the good I do were better far 
than millions of money piled away in dark 
corners. Go and give her ten dollars, and 
keep meto my promise, for I will not break 
it. But mind you, my name must not be 
mentioned. Give it to her as your own 

ift.” 
, ‘But you will pay me?” 

**When you ask it.” 

‘I think it’s foolish for you to throw away 
your money so, and yet 1’ll give it to her. 
You won’t come to me for dresses, though?” 

“No, sir.” 

The old man returned; having pulled out 
his pocket-book, he drew out ten dollars 
and handed it to Martha Allen. 

‘‘Here,” he said, “take this and see that 
you make good use of it.” 

The poor girl took the money with a trem- 
bling hand, and as she looked at the bills— 
two fives—she was startled. 

‘‘You have made a mistake, sir,” she said. 

‘How so?” 

‘You have given me ten dollars.” 

‘80 I meant, girl.” 

A moment the child gazed into the old 





man’s face, and then she burst into tears. 


“Oh, sir,” she uttered, catching his hands 
and pressing her lips upon them, “God 
bless you for this! God bless you, now and 
forever!” 

When Martha Allen was gone, Absalom 
Burr wiped a tear from his eye. 

Kate looked up through her own tears 
and saw him. She moved quietly to his 
side, and putting her soft arm about his 
neck, she kissed him upon the cheek. But 
she did not speak. 

An excellent supper was partaken of, and 
in the evening Kate sang some of her sweet- 
est songs to her uncle, and more than once 
while she sang she saw tears in his eyes. 

That night when Absalom Burr laid his 
head upon his pillow he had a new emotion, 
and it was a strange one to him. He bad 
done a deed of charity, and the blessing of 
that poor girl yet rang in his ears and 
dropped upon his soul; and he imagined he 
could hear the prayers of Mark Allen as- 
cending to heaven in his behalf, He knew 
Mark Allen for an honest and industrious, 
steady, hard-working man, and he felt sure 
that Mark would pray for him. Surely the 
thought was a blessed one. 

But stop! Who gave that saving gift? 
Who was it that did that deed of charity? 

“By the saints,” murmured the old man, 
starting half upin bed, “I did it. Kate 
shan’t pay me one cent! She shan’t, bless 
me if she shall!” 

Two days afterwards Kate proposed that 
they shonld go and v:sit Mark Allen. ‘‘For,” 
said she, ‘‘our presence may cheer him.” 
And the old man finally consented to go. 

They reached the humble cot and were 
welcomed in by Martha. They found old 
Mark sitting ina great, stuffed chair which 
a neighbor had sent in, and though he look- 
ed pale and wan, yet a warm smile suffused 
his face as he saw the visitors. 

“Mr. Burr,” he said, while big tears stood 
in his eyes, ‘‘l can never pay you for the 
kindness you have shown me. I may at 
some time pay the money, but I cannot pay 
you all, for the bare money is as nothing 
compared with the knowledge that I have 
such a generous friend.” 

“Talk not of money to me,” returned 
Uncle Absalom, earnestly and warmly. ‘‘If 
iu served you, Iam already more than re- 
paid. The blessings of men are cheaply 
purchased when so slight a sum can do it; 
and, moreover, I have been more than re- 
paid in the very knowledge that I have been 
of service to a suffering fellow creature.” 

Even Kate was surprised by this; but she 
knew that it was real, and she was glad. 

When they rose to depart, at the end of 
nearly an hour, Martha followed them to 
the door, and here she blessed the old man 
again. He was moved by a generous im- 
pulse, and took a golden half-eagle from his 
pocket and handed it to her. 

“No, no,” she said, drawing her hand 
back. ‘‘What you have already given us 
will do until my father gets out. But poor 
widow Wildredge is very low, and her 
daughter is sick. I carried them over some 
food this morning and found them quite 
destitute.” 

But Uncle Absalom was astubborn man 
and would have hisown way. ‘Take this,” 
he said, ‘‘I may find another for Mrs. Wil- 
dredge. Your father may not be able to 
work for some time yet, so take it. If you 
will, I will call on the widow—but if you 
refuse me, I won’t move a step only towards 
home.” 

Martha took the money with tearful eyes, 
and Mr. Burr heard more blessings as he 
turned away. Widow Wildredge’s dwelling 
was not far off, and thither the uncle and 
niece turned their steps. They found the 
mother, a woman of some fifty years, sitting 
by the bedside of her sick daughter. She 
arose as the visitors came in, and her coun- 
tenance plainly showed that she wondered 
why Absalom Burr had called. But she 
saw an angelin Kate's mild blue eyes. 

Absalom and the widow had been play- 
mates once, and the ice was soon broken. 
Gradually the uncle and niece drew forth 
the story of the woman’s sufferings, and 
then the old man took out his pocket book 
and tuok therefrom fifteen dol!ars. 

‘‘Here,” he said, as he handed it to the 
widow, ‘‘this may serve to lighten your bur- 
den some. Iam able, while you are needy. 
Take it, and remember you may look to me 
again when need comes upon you.” 

Mechanically the woman took the money, 
and having first gazed upon the charmed 
notes, and thea upon the donor, she bowed 
her head and thanked God for the blessing. 
And then, while the warm tears gushed 
forth, she caught the old man by the hand 
and poured forth her thanks. 

When Absalom Burt sat down to his sup- 
per that night, that shade upon his face was 
as soft as the radiance of the setting sun. 
And now he could return Kate’s smile. And 
on that night, too, his dreams were more 
pleasant than ever, 

Some time during the next day, Kate came 
up from the cellar, and asked her uncle 
what that dark vault was for. 

‘How did you find it?” he cried in quick 
alarm. 

“The door was partly open.” 

“I did forget to lock it. I remember 
now.” 

‘But what is it, uncle?” 





The old man finally confessed to Kate 
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that he had over twenty thousand dollars 
stowed away there. . 

“Why uncle! Isit possible? And you let 
it lie there in the dark without use!” 

“But if the assessors knew it, they’d make 
me pay taxes on it.” 

Kate was about to give utterance to 
very indignant response, but she heli it 
back and went and sat down by the old 
man’s side. 

‘‘Now look here, Uncle Absalom. How 
much would you be taxed for that money?” 

“Overa hundred dollars a year. Just 
think of 1t.’* 

‘Yes, and just think of this: Here the 
railroad company have just advertised for a 
loan of twenty-five thousand at five percent. 
You can make up the five thousand and let 
them have it, Have you not five thousand 
more lying idle somewhere?” 

‘Perhaps so,” said the old man thought- 
fully. 

“Then look at it. Thus you would not 
only be helping the community and assist- 
ing a gieat public good, but you would at 
the same time be realizing twclve hundred 
and fifty dollars where you do not now get 
a cent. And again: When the company 
have done with the money, you can build 
houses here in this town, every one of which 
will let as soon as finished and at fair rents. 
Think how you will thus be benefiting the 
community, and at the same time rendering 
yourself more able to bestow in charity such 
sums as your own good judgment shall dic- 
tate. And then, think again,” resumed 
Kate, as she noticed the doubtful look upon 
her uncle’s face, ‘how much easier you 
would feel to know that your money was 
safe, than to be worrying all the while for 
fear some ore will come in the night and 
rob you.” 

This last hit touched the vulnerable point, 
and Absalom said he would think of it. 
And he did think of it to some purpose, for 
on the very next morning he started off for 
P——, and having found the proper officers, 
he told them he could accommodate them 
with the desired loan. They were much 
pleased, and ina short time they had the 
money in gold and current bills, and Absa- 
lom bad the notes and good security. He 
went home with a better opinion of his fel- 
low men and of himself than he ever had 
before, for he had been thanked for his 
kindness, and his opinion had been asked 
on various important matters, and he had 
partly promised, too, that if the new road 
wanted more help, he would give it. 

Six months passed away from this period, 
and the troublesome niece still lived with 
her uncle. They also still inhabited the 
same little house into which Kate had first 
come. Onthe morning of the day which 
saw the sixth month from the time of giv- 
ing ten dollars to Martha Allen pass away, 
Kate came into the room where her uncle 
sat and in her hand she held aten dollar 
note. 

‘Uncle Absalom,” said she, ‘‘you remem- 
ber what I told you when you gave the ten 
dollars to Martha Allen. The six months 
are up and Ihave come to redeem my prom- 
ise. Here is the money.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man, as he 
took the bill and put it in his pocket. “lam 
glad you are so punctual,” 

That was all he said, and then he took 
his hat and went out. Kate was puzzled, 
but not astonished, for she noticed atwinkle 
in the old man’s eye which meant more 
than ten dollara amounted to. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon 
when Uncle Absalom returned, and under 
his arm he carried asmall box which he 
gave to Kate, saying as he did so: 

‘Here Kate, this is for you—the first pre- 
sent from your uncle.” 

There was a tear in his eye and his voice 
trembled; and when the bright-eyed girl 
kissed him he wept outright. 

She hurried away to her little room and 
opened the box. The first thing she saw 
was a letter directed to herself in her uncle’s 
handwriting. The next wasa neatly em- 
bossed ebony casket, in which she found a 
gold watch and chain with a locket attached, 
within which was a miniature of Uncle 
Absalom. Below this wasa small book, 
which she found to be a bank book, and by 
looking into it she discovered that on that 
very day the sum of ten thousand dollars 
had been deposited in her name, at six per 
ceut. interest, to be drawn by her in whole 
orin part at will. As soon as she could see 
clearly enough through her tears, she open- 
ed her uncle’s letter and read as follows: 

June 18th—. 

My Dear Karte:—Six months ago my 
heart was cold and hard, and closed to every 
kindly emotion. 1 distrusted all my fellows 
and saw no good in humanity. But Bo 
came to me with sunlight and joy, and by 
your sweet music an —_ persuasions 
my heart was opened, and the light of love 
entered, and since then some good has es- 
caped from the opened heart. And now to 
you, who performed the happy work, I 
give the accompanying as a slight token of 
my love for you and my appreciation of 
your many virtues. But you will not leave 
me. Perhaps at some time you may be 
called upon to enter into a new and holier 
partnership, but I beg of you not to forget 
me. Tell the happy man who may elaim 
= that you cannot go without me, for my 

ife would be buta living death without 


you. Your uncle, 
AxBsaLom Burr. 





When Kate next met her uncle, her eyes 
were red with weeping and her cheeks were 
wet. She moved to his side, and as she 
kissed him, she simply whispered, ‘‘God 
bless you! I will never own a home where 
you may not go.” 

When the warm breath of summer came 
the old man moved into a good house, and 
ere long afterwards Kate gave her hand to 
an honest, industrious mechanic—a carpen- 
ter by trade. And then came the business. 
Absalom found the money and Kate’s hus- 
band found the skill, and new houses went 
up in the thriving village. ‘The old man 
was busy now, and as his simple, abstem- 
ious life had left him with a noble constitu- 
tion, he was spry and strong. 

And Absalom Burr and his niece were not 
the only ones who were blessed by the 
opening of that hardened heart. No; far 
from it. Hundreds there were who basked 
in the warm sunlight of the charity that 
flowed from the ample sources which Kate's 
gentle wand had opened.—Lynn Transcript. 

NEW SMITH COLLEGE ART BUILDING. 

The new art building of Smith College to 
be erected from the fund of $25,000 given 
by Winthrop Hillyer, of Northampton, is to 
be located just north of President Seelye’s 
house, where there is a commanding view 
of the surrounding country. It is to be of 
brick with stone trimmings, and will corres- 
pond with the other college buildings, it 
being of the secular gothic style of archi- 
tecture. The structure will be 104 feet long 
by 45 feet wide, two stories high. The 
lower story is to be divided into large rooms 
with alcoves for studios and the exhibition 
of sculpture, the rooms being 18 and 20 feet 
high, so that the largest casts can be dis- 
played. The second floor will be devoted 
to the exhibition of paintings, the central 
gallery being lighted from the roof. ‘I'he 
corridors running around this gallery are 
to be lighted from side windows for the ex- 
hibition of smaller paintings and engravings. 
The building will be constructed so as to 
secure the best light and ventilation, and 
the plans have been elaborated according to 
the suggestions of the best teachers of art 
in the country. President Seelye has, person- 
ally visited the various schools of art at 
New York, Boston and New Haven, in 
reference to the plans, and it is thought 
that it will be one of the best arranged 
buildings for the purpose in the couutry. 
As soon as this building is completed all the 
works of art now belonging to the college 
will be at once transferred to it from the 
present art gallery. It is the intention of 
the trustees to provide the best facilities for 
the study of art in every department. This 
year the art school of the college will be 
associated with the Yale art school of New 
Haven, the teachers and professors coming 
up every week to give instruction and carry 
forward the work according to methods 
practiced at Yale. Besides the $25,000 
given for the building, friends of the institu- 
tion have given $8000 to turnish it with ad- 
ditional works of art. The contracts will 
be awarded to-day, but the building will 
not be completed before another summer. 
Meanwhile the foundations are going ‘n for 
the new music hall building on the other 
side of the main college buildings. So 
many students have made application for 
entrance at the approaching term that it is 
already a serious problem with the trustees 
whether or not to build another dwelling 
house upon the grounds during the collegi- 
ate year.—Springfield Republican. 


VALUE OF A VOTE IN IRELAND. 

An incident in connection with the elec- 
tion proceedings at Tyron in Ireland, illus- 
trates the practical difference the possessiou 
of a vote for the county creates between the 
consideration given at election times to the 
cases of two farmers,in precisely similar cir- 
cumstances in other respects. Mr.Dickson,in 
the course of an election address at Fintona, 
in reference to the clause in the Land Act 
which secures to leaseholders at the expira. 
tion of their leases the same rights as those 
enjoyed by other tenants, said that ‘Im 
mediately after the passing of the present 
Land Act in 1872 or 1873, a lease fell out 
on the Earl of Ranfurly’s estate. The mo- 
ment the lease fell out the tenant was served 
with nutice to quit. The tenant appealed 
to the chairman of quarter sessions at Dun- 
gannon, who gave him £400 for his tenant 
right, but the Earl of Ranfurly and Colonel 
Knox appealed to the Omagh assizes; the 
decision was there given in favor of the 
landlord, and Burns, of Killynan, lost his 
tenant right. But now that an election for 
the county is going on, every effort has 
been made to try to get Burns settled with 
and quieted. Two town councillors had 
come up from Belfast to have an interview 
with him, and he (Mr. Dickson) hoped that 
Burns would even yet get the value of his 
tenant right. But he could tell them of a 
harder case. Thelease of a widow woman, 
not five miles from where he lived, fell out. 
She was served with notice to quit. She 
went before the chairman of ’-quarter ses- 
sions, who gave her £35. An appeal was 
taken to Omagh, and the judge there de- 
cided in the same way, und the widow 
woman lost her tenant right. She was not 











being looked after now. There were no 
town councillors coming from Belfast to 
search out where Nancy Murphy lives, be- 
cause Nancy Murphy has no vote.” 
GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENT OF A 
LADY IN MADRAS. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says: It has been reserved for 
Madras, the so-called benighted presidency 
of British India, to be the first to recognize 
the claims of women to important official 
positions. The Gazette announces the ap- 
pointment of a lady, Miss Pogson, to be 
meteorological reporter to the government 
of that presidency. Miss Pogson has for 
some years discharged with great ability 
the duties of assistant government astrono- 
mer, 

A LT ES AAT A AT 
A World of Good, 

One of the most popular medicines now 
before the American public is Hop Bitters. 
You see it everywhere. People take it with 
good effect. It buildsthemup. It is not 
as pleasant to the taste as some other Bit- 
ters, as it is not a whiskey drink. It is more 
like the old-fashioned bone set tea, that has 
done a world of good. If you don’t feel 
just right, try Hop Bitters.—Nunda News. 














Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
will at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern 
the female system. Address Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
for circulars. 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the lend of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A masical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich and roman- 
tic in legend and song. Price, $2.5@. 











GARFIELD’s FungRAL Mancu.§§Fine Portrait. 40c. 


Robert Franz’ Album of Song. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. 
A book in which every note is a gem. German and 
Engiish words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2 
boards; $z.50 cloth. 








HERALD or Praise. For choirs and conventions. $1. 





(7% cents.) By L. 0. EMER- 

@Al, SON. le the best Singing 

School bouk of the distinguished author. Admira- 

ble collection of interesting, wide-awake, effective 

mu-ic, combined ina ree ye and thu rough course. 

Ideal success in an Ideal singing class will result 
from using the book. 





Sone Betts. Forcommon schools. Hmerson. 50c. 





OLIVER DITSON &,CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 


Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 








For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girle fitting here for COLLEGE or the INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b>ys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this rey and 
Boarding School ' or boys and girls will begin Wednes 
day, Sep . 21, 1881. For oatenegne and information 
apply to NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


$72* WEEK. $12 a day at — easily made. 
gusta, 














Costly dutfit free. Address Tauz & Co., Au 
Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken, 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated 
. KR. B. ANDERSON, with a Bi Ned 
sie. of Bjornson and « fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
. Anderson says of it: ‘It atonce made a pro- 
found impreseion, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates Teh : | In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 
Every new by Miss Phelps extends her 

utation, and adds to the army of her readers and an. 

mirers. “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
seoeetng and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
ana will doubtless bein great demand for summer 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
University. Rdited by Prot GEORGEF. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00, 

An important work, discussing with great abilit; 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, 8 y 
cer, , and other writers of eminence, wheee 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clo’ in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘Words 
and their Uses,” *‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englis:: life, 

character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe AWantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

Ps ae cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. lvol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall t: e public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those worgs of his which have long and justly 
been accoun’ classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a carefal, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asa thinker. It will be read with 
interest and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Nove!, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’’ “Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wit. illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poume and prose 
assazes from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
and in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 

single leaves fur distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


THE sTORY 





—OF THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY—. 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes. 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, 7 . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It wil: be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





Hale......sseseeeeee once eee cceoeosecos sees 1,50 
FOR MACE’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. ......-..ceceeeeseceees 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Wiling.....cccceccccccccccsvescccsees eevee 1.50 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy...........sseses+s 1.00 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 


Theo. R. Jenness.........cce..ssccceeseeees 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1,25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 

Rev. G. E. Merrill...........- $6 10 cevccceses 1,00 


DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge .... ccccccccccscccece s:cccsccseces oo 1.285 
LITTLE DUKB. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WORBB ec ccccce covccccesccccoce cece ccecccose 1.3 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT bOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS! 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


Birthday -Book 


OF AMERICAN POETS. 


By ALMIRA L. HAYWARD. 8mo. Beau- 
tifully bound, $1. ancy 
This favorite little volume, 
first edition was sold last stanee fee bone anvtanl 
—~ ae wita as a of an index for 
ames, now re-iseu with attrac- 
tive cover, and POKTRAITS of ee ae 
Aldrich, Bryant, Emerson, H. mes, 
Howells, Longfellow, Lowel” _ 
Stedman, Stoddard, Taylor, 
and Whittier. 
The universal favor with which this Bi 
has been received, attests the me it of the 
pyee 5 he Lon sieacte rs ail the tect heat. 
stead o 
gle writer, however eminent.” eT 





Edwin Forrest. 


By LAWRENCE BARRETT. Vol. 1 of the Amer- 
ican Actor Series. Editea by Laurence Hutton. 
Illustrated, 1 vol., 12mo, $1 q - 





Geraldine: 
A SOUVENIR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
“Pretty and clever."—Budget. “An in 
story.”’—Gazette. “Thousands will be fescleate 
by it.’"—Rural Home, “A st » weird story of 
love, passion, and retribution.’’— . 





Famous Painters & Paintings. 


MFaltrpege Helistypes. heen te Ga, tal colt 
e! vol., 13mo ; 
" calf, the » $3; , 
“The volume presents, in an accesrible and most 
aftractive form, a wider range of saluable informa- 
tion on the history of art t au can elsewhere be 
found. It is enriched by characteristic anecdotes of 
the grest painters, apd illustrated by heliotypes from 
engravings of some of the most famous pictures in 
the galleries of Europe. . . . This beautiful vol- 
ume cannot fal to prove a work of ent inter- 
est and value.”"—Providence Journal. 





Homeselle. 


‘How doctors disagree in this worthy world! Of 
‘Homoeelle,’ the New York Tribune says ‘that it is 
the work of a novice in the art of novel-making.’ 
The New York Times asserts positively that it is the 
work of the Rev. W. M. Bak: 1, who is any thing but 
a novice; and a later rumor is gaining ground that it 
was written by Constance Feniniore Woolson, whose 
novel, ‘Anne,’ in Harper’s Magazive. is winning 
such golden opinions,’’—Boston Courier. 





Damen’s Ghost 


Is one of the brightest and pleasantest of recent 
novels. . . . The plot of this tale is most i 

nious, and it is worked out to a conclusion through 
a succession of inci« ents by turns thr ! ing. touch- 
ing and amusing. Thecharacterization is more than 
usually excellent, two or three of the figures in the 
story having the merit of marked originality. Thus 
Facey the Philadelphia Bulletin of the sixth Round 

bin etory. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


“A Benefactor to the Rising 
Generation.” 


New England Bird Life, 


Brine A MaNnvat or New ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGY. 
Revised and edited from the manu«ript of Win- 
fred A. Stearns, member of the Nuttall Ormtholog- 
ical Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott Cones, U. 8. A., 
Member of the hastens. etc. Oscines (Singing- 
Birds) 8 vol. Cloth. ILllus:rated, $2.50. 

The most complete Cyclopedia of Singing-Birds of 
Nw England. The Editor's name is a guarantee 
that the work is thoroughly and completely prepared. 

“Studente, whevher amateur or expert, wil find 
much of value within these pages, both for instruc- 
tion and profit.”"—Pitt+bu:g Telegraph. 

5 me book is thorough in its character.’"—Bostor 
ol 


urnal. 
“Its method and scope are all that could be desired 
in a general scientific treatise.” —Boston vel er. 
“This book is a benefactor to the rising generation 
which they cannot too highly prize."—Portland Ar- 


«a GREAT sUCCESS. 
My Sister Kitty. 


A new novel. By a bright and charming writer. 
16mo, paper, fifty cents. 
We admire the natvete of the book and earnestly 
commend its later love portions. Their tone is alto- 
gether whol Golden Rule. 


Hand-Book of Wood Engrav- 

ing. 

Practical instruction in the art of Wood Engraving. 
By William A. Emerson. 18mo, illustrated, $1.00. 
The advent of a host of female engravers from 

Cooper Institute, who successfully compete with the 

other sex in this branch of Leena A demonstrates 

ti) 


that this great and attract ve occu n is specially 
adapted to women. This book tells all about it. 


IN PRESS. 


Common Sense About Women. 
A series of short chapters. 











1. Physiology. 5. Education. 
2. Temperance. 6 Indusiry. 
, _. ha i of Gover t 
. Society. . Suffrage. 
. 9. Objections to Suffrage. 


By Col. T. W.HIGGINSON. (To be published in No- 
vember.) 


NEARLY READY. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full and letter om illustrations from designs 
by Mrs. L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved b; N- 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, y= }1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated ins and 

poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 

ne,” “The breaking waves dashed high.” “Rock of 
ages,” “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 

“Home, home.”’ 


Hannah Jane, 


DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
y.) With fal: page and ktter press illustrations 
from origi igns, and printed at tne Universi- 
y Soe on paper made expressly for the purpose. 
yal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 


Nuna, the Bramin Girl, 


THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A HINDU PRINCESS. 


By HARRY W. FRENCH, author of “Castle Foam," 
“Ego,” ‘Art and Artiste in Connecticut,” “Gems 
of us.” Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Like A Gentleman. 


An attractive novel by a ular author. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. i r 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, . . Boston, 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
and all letters nw poy beg its editorial manavement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, snes be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remi in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. Pithe change of date prin'ed on 
e paper is a ipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are que requested to note the ex- 
ons 


iration of their subscript and to forward money 
vor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











TO OUR FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Will our foreign subscribers whose ac- 
counts are not settled, remit the amount of 
their indebtedness at once, and not let the 
-year close with their bills unpaid? 
L. ‘8. 


~~ 
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THE KEPUBLICAN RESOLUTIONS. 





The resolutions of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican State Convention bearing specially 
on the rights of women, are as follows:— 


The laws for preventing the evil of intem ce 
have been made more stringent. and we will favor 
whatever legislation is necessary to secure their vig- 
orous enforcement. The electiow laws have been re- 
formed in a manrer calculated to protect more surely 
the rights of every legal voter. Suffrage in regard to 
one of the most important concerns of our people has 
been extended to women, and their request to have 
an equal voice with men in other common interests 
should be considered by the Legislature with regard 
to justico and the public welfare and without hostile 
prejudice. 


Immediate and stringent measures should betaken 
to suppress the crime of polygamy, which, under the 
guise of a precept of a religion, is spreading over the 
southwestern territories and intrenching itself in de- 
fiance of the law of morality, a rank offence and an 
increasing threat. It has been too long tolerated. 


++ 
co 


MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITIONISTS FOR 
WUMAN SUFFRAGE. 





At the Prohibitory State convention held 
in Boston on Wednesday Sept. 28, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed :— 

On the private woes that come from license, we are 
to-day silent. Here, woman is the greatest sufferer. 
and hence our repeated approbation of the ballot for 
woman. Asa political issue, not even that against 
slavery was more vital, more practical, more hopeful, 
or of more beneficent promise. The battle on that 
issue has been foughtand won. The other great bat- 
tle of the century is now before us. As in the past, 
80 now all the outward elements of power are against 
us. But as before, sonow human interests are for 
us. As they were in the past, so now the interests 
of mankind are ample assurances of final victory. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday,the 25th and 26th inst. 
The encouraging signs which now every- 
where attend the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
give fresh hope to its advocates, and should 
make the coming annual meeting one of the 
best ever held. Three States, Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Indiana, have amendments pend- 
ing. The Legislature of nearly every north- 
ern State was last winter pressed to extend 
Suffrage to women. Within the year Mun- 
icipal Suffrage has been extended to the 
women of Scotland. The women in the 
Isle of Man vote on the same termsas men. 
France and Italy have moved directly on 
the question. The press grows steadily 
kinderand more just. All good work for 
our cause tells more effectually than ever. 
The time and the place are opportune for 
this meeting. 

Auxiliary and local societies are earnest- 
ly requested to send delegates, and full re- 
ports of the work in their respective States. 
The citizens of Kentucky and more south- 
ern States, men and women, are particular- 
ly invited to attend, and to codperate with 
us to the one end, of securing equal politi. 
cal rights for women. Arrangements for 
reduced fare at hotels will be made for de- 
legates and for all persons who are in 
attendance from abroad. 

Come then, friends of the good cause, and 
help make the coming meeting of real value 
towards establishing a government truly re- 
presentative. 





Mary F. Tuomas, Pres. 

Lucy Strong. Chairman Ex. Com. 

—_———————0o-o——— 
WHY NOT? 

This journal lately reported a woman 
shoe maker in New York, who supported 
her family by her trade. Now the Spring- 
field (Il!.) Journal thus speaks of Miss Lil- 
lie Slocum, who owns and manages the city 
omnibus and carriage line: 

A new field for woman’s enterprise hss 
been developed by a Quincy lady, Miss Lil- 
lie Slocum, who manages a livery stable and 
’bus line in that city, and has pushed ahead, 


in the face of many obstacles, until she has 
invested $20,000 in stock and stylish turn- 
outs. 

Every good trade, like shoemaking (cus- 
tom work), which leaves a woman at home 
with her family, is far better than occupa- 
tions which compel absence from the house, 
and giving the care of the children to stran- 
gers, or mere hired hands. Shoe making 
is a branch of industry that might well be 
sought by women. It requires small capi- 
tal, and has, in its custom department, no 
such competition as besets many other avo- 
cations. 

The management of omnibus lines is a 
new business for women. If Miss Slocum 
succeeds in it (and there is, in itself, no reas- 
on why she should not), this fact will 
show another occupation for women. 

Architecture and house decoration are also 
coming into the hands of women. These 
are eminently suitable for women, who, in 
the nature of the case, must know more 
about convenient arraugements for houses 
than men can. So the tools come to those 
who can use them, and they will remain 
with those who are found to use them best. 

L. 8. 





TOO NARROW IN HEX SYMPATHY. 


A bright young woman, who feels her 
wings, and who is already making herself 
felt for good in many ways, deprecated al- 
most with bitterness, that a noble woman, 
the mother of several children, devoted her- 
self to her family. ‘She is too narrow in 
her sympathies,” said my young friend. 
“She has no public spirit, and thiaks of 
nothing but her home interests. Her hus- 
band and her children take all her thoughts.” 

It was easy to pardon this eager-hearted 
young woman, who had yet no experience 
of the magnitude or the exacting nature of 
the business of home making, of housekeep- 
ing and of rearing a family. But there isa 
growing tendency everywhere to drag the 
mothers of young families out to extra and 
outside interests; to undervalue her home 
work; to charge that the woman who de- 
votes herself to her family, has ‘‘no public 
spirit,” ‘tis too narrow in her sympathies,” 
with the implied expression, also, that if she 
is not doing outside things, she deserves 
criticism, and does not amount to much. 

There never was a greater mistake, It is 
always a pity when circumstances compel 
the mother of growing children to under. 
take anything outside. A poor woman may 
be driven by the hard condition of her lot, 
by the improvidence of her husband, or by 
the hunger cries of her children, to earn 
their bread. But she is an overburdened 
woman doing double duty. 

Home-makirg is a business. Housekeep- 
ing is a business. Rearing children is a 
business. Each of these is of the highest 
importance, both for the public and the pri- 
vate welfare. In far the larger number oi 
families, these occupations are all combined 
in one; the wife and mother is expected to 
and does undertake all. It is inevitable that 
she will be overburdened in such a case. 
While her children are small, her care is 
not relieved even at night. When they are 
older, they may give her more anxiety still. 
The women who are worn and haggard 
looking, from their overburdened lot, are 
everywhere. To expect or require from the 
home-makers, while the children are young, 
any outside care or burden, isasin. It is 
a very exceptional case which justifies such 
a woman in assuming other duties than 
those of her home, and when it exists, it is 
almost always at the expense of her own 
family. 

Such women need relief, assistance, 
change,—to have entertainment and out- 
ings which are prepared without care or 
thought by them, which shall bring rest to 
the body and freshness to thespirit. Moth- 
ers, so relieved, can return to their children 
strong and glad, to go on in the discharge of 
their onerous but high duties. The post 
held by the mother is more important than 

any other. The woman who is in the dis- 
charge of these duties, is not to be consider- 
ed ‘‘narrow in her sympathies,” or ‘‘ex- 
clusive” in any objectionable sense, if she 
limits herself to their performance. When 
the years make men and women of her little 
boys and girls, she will be able to assume 
the outside, but less important interests. 
Moreover, the experience of a faithful moth- 
er in all these years will have so enriched 
her, that her contributions to the public 
welfare will have a real value far beyond 
the best she could have given, while her 
mind was divided and she herself consumed 


with immediate and exacting daily cares. 
L. 8. 
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THE UNITARIANS ON TRIAL, 


Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee is doing a good 
work in Dorchester for the Unitarian de- 
nomination. She has gathered an after- 
noon congregation and Sunday school on 
Meeting House Hill, and has succeeded in 
creating and maintaining an increasing in- 
terest. Having thus organized a pastorate, 
she has now applied for ordination. By 
advice of Rev. C. C. Everett, present dean 
of the Cambridge Divinity School, and her 
former professor, she has applied to the 
Boston Association of Unitarian Ministers 
for approval, so that her anticipated ordina- 
tion may be as authoritative as possible. 





The case probably cannot be decided for 





a month or so, but we shall look with curi- 
osity upon possible developments in the 
mean time. We hope that her case will 
not be passed over to the consideration of 
some inferior council, so called. 

Mrs. Bisbee is right in asking for the fa- 
vor that is shown to men under like circum- 
stances. As far as her people and she her- 
self are concerned, of course the same great 
good will be accomplished without as with 
recognition by council (though without it 
she will lack the power to marry parties). 
But we are intensely interested in her case, 
as the entering wedge for other women 
who may succeed her in the Unitarian min- 
istry, and we will keep our readers inform- 
ed of the result. H. B. B, 


2 
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UNFIT TO BE SENATOR. 


Mr. Samuel Hoar, of Concord, is making 
a strong effort to secure the Republican 
nomination for State Senator. He ought 
not to succeed. 

A man who does not respect the right of 
Republican voters to choose their own dele- 
gates to the State convention, and who 
draws comparisons between an intelligent 
woman anda ‘trained monkey,” is nota 
suitable person for the position. He is op- 
posed, also, as might be expected, to effec- 
tive legislation in behalf of temperance, and 
may be counted upon, if elected, as a pro- 
nounced opponent of the prohibition or ef- 
fective restriction of the liquor traffic, as 
well as of equal rights for women. 

We hope the friends of Woman Suffrage 
and temperance in the Fifth Middlesex 
Senatorial district will prevent his nomina- 
tion, or defeat him at the polls. The dis- 
trict is composed of the following towns: 

Acton, Ashby, Ayer, Boxborough, Car- 
lisle, Chelmsford, Concord, Dracut, Duns- 
table, Groton, Hudson, Lincoln, Littleton, 
Maynard, Pepperell, Shirley, Stow, Sud- 
bury, Townsend, Tyngsborough and West- 
ford. 

Charles F. Gerry, of Sudbury, is Mr. 
Hoar’s competitor for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the State Senate. He isa man of 
character, experience and sound republi- 
can principles. He is a consistent friend of 
Woman Suffrage and Temperance. Let 
every man and woman in his district who 
has at heart the iuterests of Equal Rights 
and Temperance help nominate and elect 
Mr. Gerry, H. B. B. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE AND THE CONVENTION. 


Eprror JourRNAL:—Of course all your 
readers who believe in human progress,— 
and who that reads the JouRNAL does not? 
—read with great interest all that was said 
regarding the action of the convention at 

orcester, which so tardily admitted Mrs. 
Livermore as a delegate. 

For my part I was sorry, inasmuch as 
there was so much opposition to it, that she 
was admitted at all. It only delays what 
seems to me inevitable—the outgrowing of 
the Republican party by its live members. 
Possibly they may, as a party, prove that 
they are still reformers, but 1 have no faith 
that such a thing will ever come to pass. 
I think, however, the time will come in 
which they will wish that their ‘‘monkey” 
had been better ‘‘trained” than to have 
made that little speech. 

Ceiia B, Wuireneap. 

Bloomfleld, N. J. 

Our friend is altogether mistaken as to 
the attitude of the Republican State Conven- 
tion in the case of Mrs. Livermore. No ob- 
jection was made by any member of the 
Convention to her admission. The com- 
mittee on credentials unanimously reported 
her as one of the delegates. The Conven- 
tion unanimously accepted the report. Mrs. 
Livermore took her seat with the Middle- 
sex delegation, and voted upon all the busi- 
ness of the Convention. 

It was the State central committee, not 
the Convention, which undertook to pre- 
judge Mrs. Livermore’s case by refusing 
her admittance. But their action raised 
such a storm about their ears that they 
found it convenient to back down before 
the Convention met. Had the committee 
persisted, the Convention would have ad- 
mitted Mrs. Livermore by an overwheim- 
ing majority. ee Se 





MRS. LIVERMORE’S CREDENTIALS. 


Emma Garrett, a correspondent in La- 
doga, Ind., writes to us questioning the le- 
gality of Mrs. Livermore’s acting in a Re- 
publican State convention as a representa- 
tive of Republican voters. She says: 


For a woman to participate in a conven- 
tion before she becomes a recognized legal 
voter, it seems to me, is setting aside the 
authority of the government, no matter 
how much abler and stronger she may be 
than this young Daniel who has come to 
judgment. If we as women desire to par- 
ticipate in the counsels of the government, 
we must show ourselves amenable to law 
and order in every form. We are to have 
@ peaceful revolution, a revolution which 
is to be the outgrowth of public opinion. 
Then let us do nothing which can be con- 
strued into a violation of the present laws 
and spirit of our government. All political 
conventions are intended to represent the 
voting element of the land. The State consti- 
tutions recognize only men as voters. No 
representative district has a right to send 
any Other than voters to represent it. None 
the less it is a disgrace that it cannot send 
its earnest, intelligent women. 


The writer misurderstands the question. 





Mrs. Livermore was sent to Worcester as a 
regularly elected delegate of the Republican 
voters of the town of Melrose, and as such 
was entitled to represent them. 

Our friend seems to suppose that a party 
convention is a branch of the government, 
held under constitutional and legal limita- 
tions. It isnot soatall. Political parties are 
mere voluntary associations of citizens. 
Caucuses and conventions have no legal or 
binding force except by general consent. 
It is optional for any political party to ad- 
mit women as voters into its primary meet- 
ings, as is already done by the Prohibition 
party everywhere. By doing so, the Prohi- 
bitionists have become a party of men and 
women. When it comes to voting at the 
polls, then the constitution and law step in 
with limitations on Suffrage. 

The primary meetings of the Republicans 
and Democrats have hitherto, by common 
consent, been composed only of legal voters. 
But these primary meetings are not there- 
fore restricted to votersin their choice of 
delegates. Being sovereigns, they have a 
right to appoint any one they see fit, to act as 
their representative. The English courts 
long ago decided, in the Wilkes case, that 
even Parliament can not reject a representa- 
tive sent by a legal constituency. Anson 
Burlingame, an American citizen, was re- 
ceived by the courts of Europe and by the 
government of this country, as the represen- 
tative of the Government of China, because 
that government, being sovereign, could not 
be limited 1n its choice of its agent. 

Mrs. Livermore did not appear in Wor- 
cester as an individual, but as the chosen 
agent of the Republican voters of the town 
of Melrose, and as duly commissioned to 
represent them in the convention. 

This question was raised and settled, so 
faras Massachusetts Republicans are con- 
cerned, in 1870. The committee on cre- 
dentials, after hearing argument, reported 
the names of Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone to the State convention among the 
delegates, expressly saying, ‘‘two of whom 
are women,” and the convertion ,unani- 
mously voted to admit them as such. That 
precedent is not likely to be reversed, be- 
cause to do so would abridge the sovereign- 
ty of Republican voters assembled in their 
primary meetings. H. B. B. 





~~ 


MRS. GARFIELD DENIED. 


Epiror JOURNAL:—Womanhood, gentle 
and brave, tender and true, weak yet migh- 
ty, never was exalted before the public gaze 
as it has been during the last two weeks in 
that shrinking, delicate creature, whose cry 
yet thrills the nation’s heart: ‘‘Oh, why 
am I called to endure this cruel wrong?” 

And yet here is a fact, which you can use 
if you like. I do not know anything that 
could better illustrate the utter futility of 
woman as a power, before the official mind, 
than this: Lucretia Garfield, the widow of 
President Garfield, requested that some 
seats in the Rotunda should be reserved for 
members of her husband’s beloved and de- 
voted church, on the day of his funeral. It 
is but a little band, all told; though strong 
in faith and in virtues. As Mrs. Garfield 
had sacrificed her wish to the nation in 
having a public funeral, I suppose she 
thought she might ask so much. It was de- 
nied. ‘‘We must have all these seats for 
officials,” the sergeant-at-arms told Mrs. 
Garfield’s pastor, who presented her request. 

I thought the American people might like 
to know that the will of some assistant male 
official was of more account with the man- 
agers of President Garfield’s funeral, than 
was the expressed desire of his wife. 

When Abraham Lincoln died, I am told 
that his pastor, Dr. Gurley, secured seats 
for his whole congregation in the Rotunda 
at the funeral servi-e. But Dr. Gurley 
represented a powerful organization, the 
Presbyterians, whom it was not wise to of- 
fend. Sracy. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 4, 1881. 


————__ ee —_ 
WOMEN AND SLAVES. 


In a newspaper report of one of the Suf- 
frage meetings held in Vermont this sum- 
mer, a statement was Incorrectly quoted 
from one of the speakers to the effect that 
the women of America are more badly off 
to-day than were the slaves of the South 
before the war. 

This supposed assertion provoked a good 
deal of comment, and women as well as 





men protested that they had no patience 
with exaggerations of that sort. Without 
discussiog at all the accuracy of the or’ ~* 
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its contents. This load he generously as- 
sumes, and carries regularly as his share of 
the burdens of life—a share quite compar- 
able to that taken by the slave owners. 

To tales like this, the natural and appar- 
ently conclusive reply at once suggests it- 
self. Cases of this sort are rare; the majori- 
ty of women are kindly treated; unhappy 
homes are the exception, not the rule. 

This is true, but it is not to the point. 
Many of the slaves had indulgent masters, 
and enjoyed more of the comforts of hfe 
than they could possibly have earned by 
their own efforts in a state of freedom. 
From some points of view, it is a misfor- 
tune for a slave's life to be an easy one, be- 
cause personal comfort blinds the eyes to 
the fact of the slavery, blinds the sympa- 
thies for those whose lot is harder, and 
delays a general uprising against the wick- 
ed system. 

So with women. Many of those who 
echo the cry about having all the rights 
they want, do not realize how many of their 
rights are not ‘‘rights” at all, but indul- 
gences. The result is that, when they hear 
of a case of cruelty, they pity the woman 
who is its victim, but fail to be indignaut 
with the system that makes such abuses 
possible. Some of us, however, are ungrate- 
ful enough to be discontented with indul- 
gences, and to prefer a fair field and no fa- 


vor. Ez. O. P. 
Philadelphia 
_————_ _ # & o- —__—___—- 
THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY—A COR- 
RECTION. 


In the JouRNAL of July 23, an article en- 
titled ‘“The Massachusctts Institute of Tech- 
nology” contained the statement that the 
admission of women to that institution was 
entirely due to the efforts and influence of 
alady, who gained admittance at a time 
when ‘‘every officer in the school was op- 
posed”’ to such an innovation. 

We have received a letter from that lady 
disclaiming the sole credit in this matter. 
She says: 

“If every officer of the institution was 
opposed to my entrance, how do you sup- 
pose I got in? That was by no means the 
case. Dr. Kneeland wrote to me that a ma- 
jority of the faculty were in favor of allow- 
ing me to attend, and a special vote of the 
corporation of trustees didadmit me. Two 
officers, so far from opposing women’s ad- 
mission, have always been the hearty advo- 
cates of it, —President Runkle and Professor 
Ordway. To them, far more than to me, 
is due the fact of the presence of women in 
the school. Several members of the corpo- 
ation are also cordial friends of the move- 
ment.” E. H. R. 
~ eee —_—— 


ILLINOIS WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE UNION. 





The Temperance women are wheeling 
into the Woman Suffrage line. At the re- 
cent Illinois State Temperance Women’s 
Convention at Oak Bluffs, strong ground 
was taken for Woman Suffrage. During the 
proceedings: 

Mrs. G. H. Read referred to a disastrous 
experience in Bloomington after carrying 
the town for prohibition. 

Mrs. J. B. Hobbs, of Chicago, said it took 
only a few such experiences as were in- 
stanced in Bloomington and Chicago to 
make Suffragists of all the ladies, since no 
dependence could be placed in the men in 
power. 

Mrs. Villars read a letter from Mrs. Mof- 
fat, of Chicago, declaring Woman Suffrage 
the only deliverance from rum power. 

Miss West announced her conversion, not 
only to a third party, but to Woman Suf 
frage. [Applause. ] - 

A rising vote was called for, in refe 
to section calling for a third party ar penta 


plete Suffrage for woman. All r «4 com- 
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FIZZ a 
48 OF THE STATE COMMITTEE. 


oT —— 
ye averybody has had his laugh at the 
+ sengsters of the State central committee. 
Mey could not go to bed the night before 
‘the Republican convention until they had 
wound up the sun and moon, but they 
woke up to find that the sun had risen an 
hour or two earlier than they appointed, 
and therefore concluded to rescind their 
‘vote and let him get up when he pleased 
hereafter. But let us consider one or two 
of the serious aspects of that piece of folly. 
It can hardly be supposed that these strip- 
lings, verdant as they showed themselves, 
passed their vote and then backed out of it, 
merely for the sake of eating their own 
words. Politicians are often compelled to 
make a cold meal of what they have said 


grave words at 11 P. M. and swallow them 
before they have got cold at 10 A. M. the 








on some former occasion,—but to utter 


next day cannot be recommended as a 
breakfast to aspiring candidates for the 
State Senate. Mr. Lodge and Mr. Hoar 
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must therefore have had some purpose io 
view—for even a ‘“‘trained monkey” does 
not jump on a hand organ for the mere 
pleasure of jumping down again. The 
committee passed a so'emn vote declaring 
who might and who might not be sent as 
delegates from the little democracies of 
Massachusetts to a Republican State con- 
vention. They might as well have under- 
taken to declare who should sit in Parlia- 
ment, or represent Belleville in the French 
Assembly. It was simply none of their 
business, as they have perhaps begun to 
suspect by this time. The town of Melrose, 
like the town of Concord and every other 
city and town in the State, had a perfect 
right to send any delegate it saw fit, and 
the central committee had nothing to do in 
the matter but to see that such delegates 
had tickets of admission—unless there was 
a contesting delegation. This does not 
seem to have been the case with Melrose, 
or any other town this year, and, therefore, 
Mr. Stott, the chairman of the committee, 
was perfectly right in giving Mrs. Liver- 
more her ticket. He had no right to refuse 
it; and those sages on the committee who 
voted to shut her cut might with equal jus- 
tice have excluded the whole city delega- 
tion from Springfield or from Boston. 
‘The presence of Mrs. Livermore as a del- 
egate had no bearing one way or the other 
on the question of Woman Suffrage, as per- 
haps these young misogynists may have 
fancied. One woman or one hundred wo- 
men may sit, year after year, in State con- 
ventions without advancing or retarding 
that measure a whit. But to exclude a 
regular delegate because she was a woman, 
from the convention that was going to nom- 
inate a pronounced advocate of Woman 
Suffrage for governor, would have been a 
bit of self.stultification which one would 
suppose even these political apprentices 
could have seen, if they were sober. Ac- 
cording to the rules of political propriety 
which all parties except the know-nothings 
have acted on in this country, Gov. Long 
could not have accepted a nomination from 
sucha convention. This fact alone would 
have been reason enough for the conven- 
tion to throw overboard the impertinent 
committee, and their meddlesome vote. 
But then no Republican convention that 
we haveever seen in Worcester would 
adopt the policy of putting itself into the 
hands of its own creature and servant, the 
State central committee. No matter upon 
what pretext such an assumption of power 
should be made, no Massachusetts conven- 
tion is likely to yield to it. Such measures 
or tricks may be toleratedin New York, 
where the machine has been everything, the 
voters nothing in their State conventions. 
—but we pride ourselves in Massach! setts 
on a different mode of proced';e, The 
State committee has power enough of a 
legitimate sort; but when *, undertakes to 
do what these greenho~ ng at the Bay State 
House attempted on Tuesday night, it be- 
comes & NUISaD’se, sure to be abated in one 
way or anoth oy 

“If it Were not for the sad events of the 
past WP ek the excuse given by the commit- 
tee For backing down would be as laugh 
?'vle as any part of their performance. They 
knew that the President was dead and that 
decorum ought to be kept up at 10 o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, as well as they knew 
itat 10 o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
They knew that their chairman had exer- 
cised his right and performed his duty in 
giving the Melrose delegates their tickets; 
they had, in fact, every evidence the night 
before that they had the morning after, ex- 
cept the sad conviction, forced upon them 
in the sober light of day, that they had 
made fools of themselves under the gas- 
light. But a poor excuse is better than 
none, and so we may let their long pream. 
ble pass for what it is worth,—which is lit- 
tle or nothing. The main thing is that they 
were brought somehow or other to a realiz- 
ing sense of their nonsense, And we hope 
it will be sanctified to them, individually 
and collectively.” —Springfield Republican. 


—_——--- eH © aD 


IN MEMORIAM. 


TIMOTHY K. EARLE. 


Timothy K. Earle died at his home in 
Worcester, on Saturday of last week. Mr. 
Earle was one of the steadfast abolitionists 
who never faltered through all the years of 
that long struggle. He was always a pro- 
nounced and active temperance man, and 
had just been nominated as a candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor by the Prohibitory 
party. Mr. Earle was also a Woman Suf- 
fragist, who was always ready to help, and 
whose home was always open to its advo- 
cates. The deserving and needy poor had 
inhim a friend. He was a large, if not the 
largest manufacturer of card-cloth in the 
United States, and carried on his extensive 
business with the simple integrity which 
his Quaker education had given. 

Mr. Earle leaves a wife and family, who 
Will receive the symputhy of all who know 
their loss by the death of so good a man. 

L. 8. 





HENRY F. DURANT. 
The founder of Wellesley College for wo- 
men, Henry F. Durant, died at his home in 
Wellesley on Monday last. Mr. Duraut 





was a lawyer by profession. He was also 
for many years engaged in other extensive 
business interests. 

But that for which he is best known to 
the public is his munificent contribution for 
the higher education of young women, in 
the establishment of Wellesley College. 
He lavished money and time and thought 
to make this institution perfect in all its ap- 
pointments. These beautiful buildings will 
be his monument. Mr. Durant did not be- 
lieve in Woman Suffrage, nor see that edu- 
cated men and women are the necessary 
compliments of each other, for the perfec- 
tion of the State, as they are for that of the 
family. In spite of narrow views on this 
question, he did good service for the educa. 
tion of women. L. 8. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Boston University hae nine young ladies 
in its freshman class this year. 


The Woman’s Congress will meet in Buf- 
falo, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st inst. 


The Iowa public schools have received 
from the school fund an apportionment of 
$117,311. 20. 


A thoroughly educated young lady ad- 
vertises this week in another column for 
pupils preparing for college. 


Colby University has begun a new term 
with a freshman class of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, including four young women. 


“I must win the approval of James A. 
Garfield, for with him I must daily live and 
have communion.”—James A. Garfield. 


Miss Braddon is about to publish a penny 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels in an 
abridged form, and it isa great pity to do 
80. 


Chauncy Hall School has every seat full. 
Not another scholar can be admitted for 
lack of room. This speaks well for Bos- 
ton. 


Nashua has introduced a new feature into 
the grammar schools. Each teacher takes 
a particular study, and goes from room to 
room to hear lessons in it. Good results 
are looked for. 


Alphonse Daudet says he never finishes a 
book without talking it all over with his 
friends and acquaintances, and especially 
with his wife. On her judgment and taste 
he particularly depends. 


The two great Mechanics’ Fairs now in 
progress in this city, are second only to the 
Centennial, and are well wotth repeated 
visits, ‘The city is crowded with people 
who are in attendance upon them, 

The only wife of the present Khedive of 

Sgypt received a European education, and 

is a cultivated and large-minded woman, 
who bas her children brought up in the 
English style by English governesses. 


Rev. C. B. Frothingham, who has recent- 
ly returned from abroad, is to make his 
home in Boston (his birthplace), residing at 
the Vendome for the present. He is now 
engaged upon a life of George Ripley. 


The meeting of the Baptist ministers, 
last week, was given up to Revs. Father 
McNamara and J. H. O’Brien, who related 
many interesting experiences of their con- 
version from Catholicism to Protestantism. 


The Greeley (Col.) Tribune says the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Woman Suffragists attended the caucus in 
that city, aud were permitted to vote for 
the nomination of mayor. trustees and re- 
corder. 


There isa notable difference in the be- 
havior of the first lady of Great Britain in 
ostracizing female physicians, and that of 
the first lady of Americain putting herself 
under their care, and one of them about her 
husband. 


Mrs. Susie C. Vogl, the business manager 
of the Woman's JOURNAL, has been very 
ill of rheumatic fever in New Hampshire, 
whither she went for her summer vacation. 
She is recovering, but is still weak and near- 
ly helpless. 


The assessment of women who pay only a 
poll tax closed on Saturday last. Women who 
pay property tax will have, in this city, till 
Nov. 29 to register, and in all country 
towns until two weeks before the annual 
town meeting. 


In the Boston Medicai and Surgwal /our- 
nal, in an article on the medical education 
of women, by Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, the 
present hostile attitude of Harvard Univer- 
sity and of the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety is freely criticised. 


By invitation of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the eighth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union will be held in the city of Washing- 
ton, October 26, 27, 28, 29, 1881. 


The Democrats of Massachusetts in their 
State Convention at Worcester last Wednes 
day, made no mention of the rights of wo- 
men. But they adupted a resolution advo- 
cating ‘‘the abolition of the poll-tax as a pre- 
requisite of the right to vote,” and impeach- 
ed republican legislation ‘‘for placing ob- 
stacles in the way of free Suffrage.” 





Nebraska is trying a high license law; 
$1000 in cities of 10,000 inhabitants and 
$500 in smaller places. The courts have de- 
clared the law valid, in spite of the objection 
that it is inteuded not to raise revenue, but 
to prevent liquor selling. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will meet in Louisville, Kentucky, on 
the 25th and 26th inst. Women from the 
West and South. who go to the Woman’s 
Congress, should take Louisville and the 
Suffrage meeting on their return. 


Dr. Dio Lewis has purchased the Gilbert 
piano factory on Hersey place, off Essex 
street, and will build a hotel on the lot, with 
an entrance on Harrison avenue. He has 
bought the material of the old Latin school 
building, which will be used in the new 
building. 

The bust of John G. Whittier, by Pres- 
ton Powers, has been placed in the artroom 
of the public library. It was purchased by 
subscription, and has been presented to the 
city by Mr. Charles H. Brainard in behalf 
of the subscribers, who number nearly one 
hundred. 


A Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion has been organized in this city, with 
Sarah Danielson as president and Abby 
Pearson as treasurer. It has no capital. 
Its purpose is to enlist all the women of the 
Congregational Church in prayer and efforts 
for home missions. 

The tenth annnal meeting of the Oregon 
State Woman Suffrage Association wi!l con- 
vene in Portland, Oregon, October 18, and 
continue for five days. Preparations are al- 
ready being made to render the sessions in- 
teresting and profitable to the large num- 
bers who invariably attend. 


The protective department of the Wo- 
men’s Industrial and Educational Union is 
open every Wednesday from three to five 
P. M., at 157 Tremont street, to receive and 
investigate such complaints as may be 
brought to it concerning the withholding 
of wages lawfully due to employés. 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Society will add 
to their series of tracts, extracts from the 
Fourth of July orations of Judge G. W. 
Warren, delivered by invitation of the city 
of Boston, and from that made by Capt. 
De Witt Wallace at Waldron, Illinois. 


At the Gage Co. Convention, heldin Bea- 
trice, Nebraska, on the 29th and 30th ult., 
a County Society was formed. Nebraska 
is organizing for 4 thorough effort to carry 
the Suffrage Amendment, Already, seven- 
ty-four papers in that State are in favor of 
it. The laurel crown is for Nebraska. 


The scheol board of Springfield, IIl., is 
still discussing the question of admitting 
colored pupils to the public schools of the 
city. A local journal, the Repudiic, protests 
against any more public expenditure for 
special school houses for colored children, 
and urges their admission to the public 
schools. 

The Boston Herald of Sunday, Sept. 25, 
contained three excellent articles on Wo- 
man Suffrage: one by Mrs. Jane Elizabeth 
Jones, one by Rev. J. W. Bashford, and one 
by Frederick A. Hinckley. That edition of 
the Herald numbered one hundred and sev- 
en thousand copies. It had a large audience 
for our good cause. 


It is a great mercy to the Westooro re- 
form school that Joseph A. Allen was chos- 
en to succeed Mr. Dooley as superintend- 
ent of the school, the latter having re- 
signed the position some time since. Mr. 
Allen held the position to which he is again 
elected from 1861 to 1867, and he filled 
it with remarkable ability. 


There is a beautiful tradition that the 
first foot which pressed the snow-clad rock 
of Plymouth, Mass., was that of May Chil. 
ton, a fair young maiden; and the last sur- 
vivor of those heroic pioneers was May Al- 
lerton, who lived to see the planting of 
twelve out of the thirteen colonies which 
formed the nucleus of the United States. 


A reception was given at the house of G. 
W. C. Washburn, Needham, last Saturday 
evening, to Rev. and Mrs. 8. W. Bush, 
who have just returned from Europe in ex- 
cellent health. They met with a cordial 
welcome, and a pleasant evening was pass- 
ed. Mr. Bush gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of his European trip in his sermon last 
Sunday. 


Theodore D. Weld, one of the old an. 
tislavery leaders, who is now nearly 
eigh y years old, has begun a series of 
Shakespearean lectures and readings in the 
Unitarian Church of Hyde Park. The first 
lecture was attended by a very large and ap- 
preciative audience, and it is possible that 
an adjournment will have to be made to the 
town-hall to accomodate those who are anx- 
ious to listen to Mr. Weld’s discourses. 


The Hampshire Co. Journal says: ‘‘Prob- 
ably very few of our readers know there 
has been a republican conveation at Wor- 
cester, this week, but there was one on 
Wednesday, fur the purpose of nominating 
state officers for the ensuing year.” This 
will do to offset the charge that women 
have no interest in politics. There are 62,- 
000 more women than men in Massachu- 
setts. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
chwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything ot- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy-, 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John & James Dobson, 
Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'7 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express thronghout the country t person 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goede may be cmt tad inappeted before being paid 
rn 1%. © ‘s Bandoline, 10c,; less 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Waening 54 08 30 in. long, Ly besces 

eighing 34 oz., over % yard long... 
Weighing 3 oz., oyer 36 he long. for. 
Weighing 24 oz.,over 24 in. long, for 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 

We consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. We shall sell one lot of Real 

air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
oan asthe plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS HAIR 











se than cost. e size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c 
French Haitpine, ic. per bunch. Real 
| mad Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


» $8, $10 
a and weer ‘artificial 


ward. 8° 
~ of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- | 
We warrant to sell the best and cheap- 


est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 








426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: ington Street. 
BALTIMORE: | i NEW YORE: 


04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. EW 





No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, there instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 








Mr. George Riddle is announced to give 
a series of six morning readings, in Horti- 
cultural hall, for the benefit of the Soldiers 
Home bazaar, beginning on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 15. These will be Mr. Riddle’s only 
readings in Boston this season, with the ex- 
ception of a single night in the Bay State 
course. The programmes are unusually 
interesting, and there has already been a 
large sale of seats. 

Swarthmore College, which was entirely 
destroyed by fire a week ago, was insured to 
the amount of $150,000. It will be rebuilt 
as.soon as possible. Meanwhile, a large ho- 
tel in Media, three miles distant, will be 
used for college purposes, as will be seen by 
an advertisement in another column. Swarth- 
more is a Friends’ college, and is co-educa- 
tional in the best sense. The students not on- 
ly recite together, but they eat at the same 
tables, after the manner of nature in the 
family. 

Lee and Shepard have in press a book by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, entitled 
‘Common Sense about Women.” It is ar- 
ranged under the following heads: 1, Phy- 
siology; 2, Temperament; 3, Home; 4, So- 
ciety; 5, Education; 6, Industry; 7, Prin- 
ciples of Government; 8, Suffrage; 9, Ob- 
jections to Suffrage. Itis partly new and 
partly made up from matter previously 
published in the Woman’s JOURNAL, and in 
the New York Independent and Tribune. 

Lelia Josephine Robinson, LL. B., hav- 
ing completed a full course of legal study, 
at the Boston University Law School and 
elsewhere, has opened an office at No. 5 
Pemberton square, room 30, where all legal 
business will be faithfully and carefully at- 
tended to. Miss Robinson refers to Hon. 
Charles R. Train, ex-att'y general, Hon. Ed- 
mund H. Bennett, dean of Boston University 
Law School, and Hon. Heary W. Paine. 
Fortunately, admission to the bar is not nec- 
essary to qualify for office practice. Her 
court business will be attended to by ef- 
ficient and reliable attorneys at law. 

Bronson Alcott contributes elaborate notes 
concerning the performances of his eldest 
daughter up to her sixty-ninth day, when, 
“lying in her mother’s lap, she caught a 
glimpse of her mother’s finger-ring, set with 
amethyst, at which her pleasure Was very 
great, keeping her attention for several min- 
utes.” It would be a somewhat fearful ex- 
perience. if all the fond mothers in America 
should be encouraged to speak, at once, in 
eloquent description of the first three 
months’ life of that marvel—the new baby. 
Stitl, we have an old-fashioned notion that, 
in comparison with the mother, even Alcott 
and Darwin wouid be outsiders in getting at 
the divine secrets of babyland. But let us 
be scientific by all means, and get at every- 
thing about the baby.—Jour: of Educa- 
tion. 





Memorial Services 
—Fok— 
STEPHEN 8. FOSTER, 
—saT— 
HORTICULTURAL Hai, WoRcESTER, SEPT. 23, 1881. 





We complete our report of the Memorial 
Services of Stephen 8S. Foster, by the fol- 
lowing address from Rev. Mr. Cheever, 
omitted last week: 


REMARKS BY KEV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 


After all that has been said to-day by Mr. 
Foster's early associates and co-laborers, it 
is only for me to say that I find him well 
reported of among tle brethren, and to be 
specially remembered for two things—his 
faith in principles, and his fidelity to his 
convictions. It was this that distinguished 
him among his peers, notable as some of 
them were for the same traits, for never 
was he known to stifle or hide or excuse 
his beliefs. He said nothing in secret, or 
“by your leave”’—enemy as he was to all 
secrecy, and to all the orders of secrecy, 
sworn or unsworn. In his theological 
course, and throughout his life, he was out- © 
spoken and independent, holding, with hon- 
est John Milton, in his speech for the lider- 
ty of unlicensed printing, ‘‘that the spirit is 
wretchedly mean that dares not utter or 
write truths without a sneaking and pitiful 
apology. Itis true liberty, when free born 
men, vot a right to advice the pubis, 
may speak free.” What Mr. Foster thought 
and felt, and was convinced of as true,— 
that he uttered, acted, and advised the pub- 
lic of, without apology. Noble indeed was 
he in this regard! In those utterances, vou 
had what was in him, not in another; for 
Mr. Foster was no echo of the thoughts of 
other men, but the exponent of his own 
knowledge, in his intense individuality. 

He loved moral controversy, and was a 
believer in orthodox blows and knocks. 
He did not accept Spurgeon’s maxim: ‘If 
drawn into controversy, use the hardest ar- 
guments, but very soft words.” He held to 
the hardest arguments, and to the most pun- 
gent words, and believed that as the love of 
a mother to her baby is swift hatred to the 
hand that would slay it, so the love of God . 
toward holiness is burning abhorrence to its 
opposite; and true loyalty to truth and jus- 
tice, on the part of ’s loyal servants, is 
unflinching hostility and bitter antagonism 
to wrong. Yet, as we have heard, Mr. Fos- 
ter was a consistent non-resistant all his 
days, for his only blows were truths and ar- 
coments, logic and words of power; and 

e held, with Lord Bacon, that ‘‘the high- 
est mark of wisdom is to accept the voice 
of God as revealed in facts.” Hence, when, 
only seven years ago, in the sere and yellow 
leaf of his life, his work almost done, he 
heard the voice and saw the hand of God in 
the facts and providences of Western wo- 
men crusading against intemperance and. 
the dram shop, he was as valiant for tem- 
perance, and as true a warrior, as he had | 
ever been against slavery. He was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, though he 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 
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strongly of making Worcester 
the scene of operations at the East, at first, 


he argued, the ministry of Worces- 
tod eow and Conmrdunive and in- 
harmonious to “ Yet, when 
it was once resolved upon, and himself was 
made one of the Boston-appointed commit- 
tee, not of his own chousiog, to inaugurate 
the movement here, he threw himself into 
it with all the energy and resolution of his 
youth; and, as actively associated with him 
on that committee, I am bound to say, on 
this public: occasion, that Mr. Foster was 
the most strong, energetic, persevering, self- 
denying, and effective of all the men in 
Worcester who engaged in that memorable 
work in the J eee = y ny « 1876, an 
was) lege at that time, and with Mr. 
Fonte tall concurrence, we being on the 
committee together, to proffer this declara- 
at that preparatory Fast Day meeting 
id : ‘Church, when that inspiring tele- 
gram came from Delaware, O., announcin 
the marvelous success and the well-nig 
electric progress of the work. (Mr. Cheev- 
er | the Declaration of the representa- 
tivesof the Christian churches in Worces. 
telt there convened for prayer and consul- 
tation.) Had the early counsels of Stephen 
Foster then been heard, and had the Protest- 
ant ministry of Worcester then united in 
leading the churches to the hearty prosecu- 
tion...of the .work. of reform, there is the 
stron reason for believing that a glori- 
ous would have been won here. Had 
the women of the praying band, when the 
divine impulse was upon them, when hope 
was high, when Christian sympathy with 
the slave of strong drink, and Christian an- 
ger with his tempter, the legal rum seller, 
were in the ascendant, when the spirit of 
prayer and holy enthusiasm prevailed, con- 
uent upon those memorable meetings 
held in Mechanics’ Hall and Grace Church 
and the Friend Meeting House in Oxford 
street,—had they thenand there seized *‘the 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune,” unfettered 
by the red tape of machinery, supported 
by an approving church and ministry, up- 
borne by the sages of all the friends of 
humanity and the agonizing cries of the 
wives and mothers and children of inebri- 
ates ruined by the dram shop,—had the 
then.and there marched unitedly, wit 
ja ge on the strongholds of the traffic 
ere, who can doubt that they would have 
carried them triumphantly, the Bay State 
House included, and would have gained a 
victory for temperance, righteousness and 
truth, that would have formed a m vst mem- 
orable epoch in the bistory of our city. 
Her moral influence would have been en 
hanced by it, and a radical revival realized, 
of such purity and power as has never been 
known, at the heart of the Commonwealth. 

Mr, Foster, master as he was of moral 
forces, and with the prohibitory law of the 
State then on his side, the traffic in liquors 
being then wholly illegal, grasped those 

t results witha faith and fervor proven 
y his works, his a. you might 
say—for he was, as Mr, May said, and truly, 
aman of prayer. He was, asl knew welt 
from private communion with him, a be- 
liever in prayer, having himself tested its 
power in the old days of the anti-slavery 
conflict, It was prayer that often girded 
him for the fight; and I have heard him re- 
fer to times when his life was in deadly 
peril from malignant mobs, how he had held 
them at bay, through an hour (these were 
his words) spent in sacred communion with 
God, enduing him with a moral might and 
wess that none could gainsay or resist. 
ith this experience of bis life spent in re- 
form, Mr. Foster now cheered the women 
in the new temperance warfare by prayer 
and expostulation with the rum seller and 
his abettors. How do we see him, subject 
to infirmities as he then was, feeling old age 
creeping upon him, his eye dim, his natur- 
al force abated, but his spirit unbroken— 
how did we see him, steadily for weeks, 
wheeling in that old familiar vehicle, day 
after day, night after night, through rains, 
and snows, and sleet, and mud, with 
words of !ofty cheer for the women, with 
gospel spur and lash for laggard ministers 
and churches, with the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew (oh! how it sounded from his 
lips!) and the law for rum sellers and their 
abetting landlords and lawyers. Oh! how 
did we see him thus appearing! for he felt 
that it was his last time, and he told me it 
was his last time, and that never more 
would any of us again see such a harvest sea- 
son; and he, above all others, was eager to 
make the most of it, and improve it to the 
utmost, and to oo in and bind the gol- 
dep sheaves. ! had all the bravest friends 
of temperance and Christianity stood with 
Stephen 8. Foster, shoulder to shoulder, so 
as, under God, to have carried the day, how 
gladly would he have said, like Simeon of 
old, “‘Lord, now lettest thy servant depart 
in peace, for my eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” 

All honor now to the honest man who 
was so true to his convictions! I often re- 
peat to myself those lines of Coleridge, and 

uote them now, familiar as they may be in 

hearing of some: 
“How seldom, friend, a good, great man inherits 
wealth, with a:] his worth and ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of 7 a 
If any man obtain the tning he meri 8, 

Or any merit which he justly gains. 

“For shame, falee friend! renounce thy ontnae 
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ts, equable as iufants’ breath ;— 
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it: 
{iis Maker, and the angel sia! 


Ponty differed -_ Wes pe on 
was grieved at the rash ex- 
ons in mando the inspiration of the 
.y Scriptures which sometimes fell from 
his lips, l was with him in essentials; and 
the bigotry that would not join with him 
in works of. benevolence and reform, be- 
cause he could not intone with me the shib- 
boleths of creed and party, how could I 
otherwise than abhor? 
Passing over some thin 
said of connection wit 


I would have 
Andover, and 


the reasons that turned him aside from the 
Christian ministry, early in his public ca- 
reer, his zeal for truth and humanity, his 
over mastering interest for the slave, his 
spirituality and his magnetism, as well as 
intellectual force, made him a power in the 
circles where he moved, and there were in- 
stances in which he was made the medium 
of healing and health to the sick, through 
the joint agency of prayer and the laying on 
of hands. 

I have heard him narrate the interesting 
facts of his becoming the instrument of 
healing (when on a missionary tour, in the 
time of vacation, an enthusiastic student of 
divinity, calling among the people) to a wo- 
man dying apparently of consumption. A 
case which gave not at the time an inkling 
of the possibilities of personal power and 
usefulness to others, which lie in a well- 
organised pure, and healthy body, un- 
poisoned by alcohol or tobacco, pervaded 
and mastered by a soul at peace with God, 
and charged to the full with benevolence 
toward His creatures, above all the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Let me say finally that our departed 
friend, rugged and unbending as he was, and 
having his full sbare of the imperfzetions 
incident to humanity, realized, if I mistake 
not, something like t he noble idealof a great 
poet, who, in portraying the true man and 

is course when brought among the real 
tasks of life, and measuring them;by the 
high moral principle with which he started, 
describes him as one that— 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his primal care; 

And there’ ore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wea)th, or honors, or for worldly state: 

Whom they must follow, on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all. 

Who with a toward, or untoward lot, 

rous, or adverse to his wish, or not, 

Plays, in the rrany games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won. 

By that one is meant the noble heart of 
self-sacrificing devotion to principle and to 
duty, which are always their own reward. 
Now, is any laborer for God and humanity 
to be excused from aiming to play that part 
under all circumstances, because it is so 
seldom practically exemplified in the stern 
conflicts of life? No! our standard of ac- 
tion is not what men are, but what they 
ought to be; not what men do, but what 
they ought to do; not whatis, but what 
should be. Our business, as moral teachers 
and actors, is with principles, and to make 
ourown conduct, and that of others with 
whom we haveto do, to conform to and 
grow out of principles. Our principles are 
to shape our facts, not facts our principles. 
Facts change, but principles, altimate truths, 
are immutable. Conduct alters, but con- 
science endures. Men die, but duty sur- 
vives. Be it ours, as the best memorial to 
our vanished friend and the truest improve- 
ment also of the national loss of that noble 
man of God which we mourn to-day, hence- 
forth to carry ideal duty as they did, into 
the field of hard reality, to project the right 
and the true upon the yround of the real 
and natural; and moreand more to impreg- 
nate the dull actual of common life with the 
vital seed of the essential, the spiritual, the 
eternal! 


> 


TWO NOTABLE WOMEN. 

At some hours of the day the visitor who 
enters the Boston Atheneum will find more 
women than men who are availing them- 
selves of its privileges. Most of them, I 
suppose, would stare were they told that 
within the memory of a living person it re- 
quired acertain sort of heroism for one of 
their sex to appear in the library. When 
the Athenzum was in Tremont street, oc- 
cupyiog the stuccoed building of two sto- 
ries which stood on part of the land now 
occupied by the probate office, one solitary 
female ventured to claim the freedom of 
its alcoves and to endure the rising of the 
masculine eyebrows, provoked by the un- 
accustomed sight. And this ‘‘woman who 
dared” was the famous American author- 
ess, Miss Hannah Adams. It was years be- 
fore any sister authoress came to foliow her 
example; but, nothing daunted, the little 
lady browsed among the books, content to 
look as singular and as much out of place 
asa woman to-day would look who fre- 
quented a fashionable club designed for the 
exclusive accommodation of males. ‘“‘My 
first idea of Heaven,’”’ said Miss Adams, 
‘was that of a place where my thirst for 
knowledge should be gratified.” And when, 
upon her arrival in Boston, William Smith 
Shaw introduced the lady to the library he 
had founded, it seemed asif the celestial 
gates could scarcely open upon greater priv- 
ileges. 

I was well acquainted with Miss Hannah 
Adams, who was as intimate in my father’s 
family as a person so modest and retiring 
could be anywhere. She often stayed with 
us at Quincy, where she was held in awe 
by the servants, from her habit of talking 
to herself. This seemed to them a very 
weird and uncanny proceeding; but our 
guest had penetrated a world where they 
could not follow her and her lips uncon- 
sciously uttered the thoughts that it sug- 
gested. There wasa story illustrative of 
this habit of hers when confined to a sphere 
of wholly mundane considerations. A di. 
vinity student, who was going from Ando- 
ver to Boston, thought himself in great luck 
in securing a seat in the stage next that to 
be occupied by Miss Adams. A téte-d téle 
journey with the great authoress was a de- 
lightful prospect, and the young gentleman 
was determined to turn his opportunity to 
the best advantage and to get fresh install- 
ments of the wisdom which had instructed 
him in her books. Alas! the fates were 
against him. It chanced that the lady was 








travelling with an unwonted amount of 
bagguge, and the fear of forgetting any of 





its component parts continually haunted 
her mind. In vain the divinity student 
tempted conversation with well-framed 
questions. The answers were short and 
mechanical; but as soon as they were given 
were heard the words: ‘‘Great box, little 
box, band-box!” This refrain was uttered 
in a tone of the deepest interest, and was 
repeated at short intervals throughout the 
journe,; and this was really all that this 
young inquirer after knowledge could get 
from his ride with the famous Miss Adams. 
‘Great box, little box, band-box.” Could 
it be that the rich and variec contents of 
the lady’s mind were of less interest to her 
than the contents of those mysterious par- 
cels she had in charge? Whether the em- 
bryo minister extracted any moral from his 
experience the story does not mention; but 
it is not impossible that in some future ser- 
mon he said that, if we all had Miss Ad- 
ams’s habit of speaking out our thoughts, 
too many of them would be found fixed 
upon the mere boxes and bundles we carry 
along the journey of life, only to drop at 
the end of it. Those noble powers of mind, 
which should be used for the benefit of oth- 
ers, are crushed and paralyzed by the pres- 
sure of these miserable packages. 

The younger members of my father’s 
family had an awful interest in Miss Ad- 
ams, as being one of those privileged per- 
sons who had stvod face to face with the 
supernatural. It was known thatthe great 
authoress had seen a ghost, and this at a 
time when it was some distinction to have 
done so, Evolution may possibly be doing 
something for the improvement of men and 
women; but its failure in the matter of 
ghosts is most lamentable. The vulgar 
necromancy which now offers its wares in 
every street has destroyed that sense of the 
ideal which the old fashioned apparition 
did so much to cultivate. I shall not tell 
the story of the ghost who used to baunt 
the old Apthorp bouse, in the town of 
Quincy, to a generation unworthy to hear 
it. It would be catalogued among the 
herd of modern hysterical wonders, whose 
tendency 1s to degrade the mind; and this 
would be to wrong its solemn significance. 
Miss Adams, on rare occasions ani among 
her intimate friends, would tell of her visi- 
tation from the other world with a confi- 
dence in its authenticity that was very im- 
pressive. The scene was in a farm house, 
in some country town where she was teach- 
ing school, it being then the custom for the 
schoolmistress to board for periods of a 
week or two with the different parents of 
her pupils. Not to attempt particulars, 
which are imperfectly remembered and of 
which I made no record, it may be said that 
the form of a beloved sister appeared (or 
seemed to appear) to Miss Adams in the 
dead watches of the night, and that the liv- 
ing lady was so frightened that she called 
lustily for help and brought the family to 
her chamber. As we listened to the story, 
we could not but share the narrator’s con- 
fidence in the objective character of the 
vision, and the conclusion of the tale (in the 
minds of the younger auditors, at leas.) tes- 
tified to the wonderful pluck of the author- 
ess. “I did very wrong to allow my fears 
to get the better of me,” she used to say. 
“Was it not my dear sister, who was de- 
voted to me in this world and who would 
not be less loving in the next? And what 
do you think I did? I dismissed the fami- 
ly who had come to me, blew out the light 
they brought me, and passed the rest of the 
night in perfect tranquillity.” This is cer- 
tainly not a sensational ending to a ghost 
story; but it 1s a conclusion so sensible that 


it deserves preservation. 
When I call Miss Adams a famous author- 


ess, 1 speak in the language of a time when 
she had absolutely no competitors. Her 
“Dictionary of Religions” went through 
four editions in this country and was repub- 
lished in England—a high honor in the 
days when British scorn was poured on all 
American books. Upon her ‘‘History of 
New England” she lost money, and, what 
was still worse, the use of her eyes for a 
period of two years. Hoping to mend her 
fortunes from an abridgment of this latter 
book, she was greatly injured by the action 
of a person of some literary ability, who 
made a contemporaneous publication of a 
similar character. A controversy arose, 
and pamphlets overgrown into volumes 
were placed before the public. It is suffi- 
cient here to say that Miss Adams’s friends 
were very indignant at the treatment she re- 
ceived. She herself, however, bore the in- 
jury in the sweetest spirit of Christian char- 
ity; and, if the conversation strayed to this 
painful subject, she would turn it at once 
with a kind remark about the person who 
(as she and ber friends conceived) had so 
grievously wronged her. An annual pen- 
.sion was settled upon Miss Adams, to which 
‘most of the leading men of Boston contrib- 
uted, and it was my duty to collect the 
amount from the subscribers and pay it into 
her hands. An oil painting of this brave 
American lady, who had studied Latin and 
Greek and had written books, seemed to be 
among the rights of posterity. The artist 
Harding was, accordingly, employed to 
furnish a portrait, which was given to the 
Boston Atheneum; and there it should ever 
have remained, as a memorial of the first 
woman who valued the privileges of that 
fine library and Jaboriously used them for 





the public good. In the Art Museum, 
where it now hangs, the likeness of this 
modest lady is lost in a crowd of painted 
celebrities, and the significance of its origi- 
nal position is wholly gone. It is to be 
hoped that the literary women of Boston 
will use their influence to bring back this 
portrait of Miss Adams to the institution 
which should never have parted with it. 
There are enough busts of men in the beau- 
tiful book hall of the Atheneum to run a 
nominating caucus; or, at any’ rate, the 
more important pre-caucus, which really 
does the business. 1 feel sure they would 
all agree that the women of old days are 
entitied to, at least, one representative in 
that hall; and that Hannah Adams, the pio- 
neer of feminine culture in America, should 
there smile upon her sisters, who have 
beaten a broad path where her solitary foot- 
steps once trod. 

There are persons among us, not very far 
past middle life, who remember Daniel 
Webster 1n his old age, and who will read- 
ily admit that, in the third decade of the 
century, when he was in vigorous maturity, 
no nobler specimen of a man could have 
been found on this planet; but these same 
persons may say that the doctrine of chances 
well nigh negatives the supposition that 
during that third decade Boston possessed 
a woman who as completely filled the ideal 
of the lovely and the feminine as did Web- 
ster the ideal of the intellectual and the 
masculine. Yet, notwithstanding such par- 
donable incredulity, there are a few old 
people still living who will justify me in 
saying that this was, indeed, the fact, and 
that centuries are likely to come and go be- 
fore society will again gaze spell-bound 
upon a woman so richly endowed with beau- 
ty as was Miss Emily Marshall. I well 
know the peril which lies in superlatives— 
they were made for the use of very young 
persons; but in speaking of this gracious 
lady, even the cooling influences of more 
than half a century do not enable me to 
avoid them. She was simply perfect in 
face and figure, and perfectly charming in 
manners. 

In the year 1821, the fashionable walk of 
the town was upon Dover-street bridge, then 
known in popular parlance (out of compli- 
ment to the lovers who were to be met there) 
as the Bridge of Sighs. It stretched from 
South Boston t» Washington street, and 
traversed a fine sheet of water, much of 
which has long been made land. One after- 
noon, in the year just mentioned, I was 
taking my customary walk upon the bridge, 
and had reached a spot near where Harri- 
son avenue now crosses Dover street, when 
I descried approaching a well-known gen- 
tleman, who was universally designated as 
Beau Watson. He was walking with a Jady, 
whose wonderful beauty riveted my atten- 
tion. That was the first time I saw Miss 
Marshall, and the time, the place, the emo- 
tion of astonishment are fixed indelibly ia 
my memory. After this, the lady’s name 
has frequent appearance in my journals. 
On Friday, May 24, 1822 (it is well to be 
accurate about dates), I met her walking in 
the street with her friend, Miss Dana, and 
prose was not good enough to express my 
sense of her loveliness. And, again, on the 
7th of February, in the following year, in 
my description of Miss Blake’s party, come 
the words: ‘‘Miss Marshall stood unrivaled. 
She is the most beautiful creature I ever 
saw.” And then I relieve my feelings in a 
wretched epigram. The rhymes shall be 
mercifully suppressed. Their conceit is 
that the goddess of beauty, out of compli- 
ment to her lover, Mars, has herself appear- 
ed in a form which is martial. Can any of 
the aged and decayed punsters, for whom 
Dr.- Holmes has generously endowed an 
asylum, show better claim to participate in 
his charity? But Miss Marshall bas been 
celebrated, and in print, too, by a real poet 
—at least, we thought Mr. Percival a poet 
in those simple days—and his verses begin- 
ning 

“Maid of the laughing lip and frolic eye!” 
testify to the enthusiasm she enkindled in 
his breast. I could copy further notices of 
this lady from my journals, were it worth 
while to do so. Here she is at Mathew’s 
last appearance before a Boston audience 
(January 28,1823), ‘‘making the theatre beau- 
tiful by her presence.” Again (it is the 
night of February 13, the year following), 
a house 1n Franklin street, just by the thea- 
tre, is lighted for company, and Miss Mar- 
shall receives her guests with such infinite 
grace of manner that one of them, at least, 
does not rest before he sets down his admi- 
ration in black and white. And this per- 
fect personation of loveliness was beloved 
by women no less than she was admired by 
men. ‘‘What more shall I say of Miss 
Marshall?” I asked a lady who well remem- 
bers her. And this was the reply: ‘‘Say 
that no envious thought could have been 
possible in her presence; that her sunny 
ways were fascinating to all alike; that she 
was as kind and attentive to the stupid and 
tedious as if they vere talented and of social 
prominence.” I suppose that not many 
readers of the present day know much 
about the poet Mason, or have ever heard 
of his lines on the death of Lady Coventry, 
the famous Miss Gunning of Horace Wal- 
pole’s letters; and so I will quote two of 
his stanzas, which, applied to Miss Mar- 





shall, give some of her characteristics with 
absolute accuracy and just as they live in 
my memory. 
“Whene'er with soft serenity she emiled, 
Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise, 
How sweetly mutable, how brightly mild 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes. 


“Each look, each motion waked a new-born grace 
That o'er her form its transient glory cast; 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurped the place, 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than the last.” 

The beauties of society have no longer 
the national fame which they once enjoyed. 
During the decade of 1820 who had not 
heard of the three great belles of the coun- 
try—Miss Cora Livingston, of New Orleans; 
Miss Julia Hickenson, of Troy; and Miss 
Emily Marshall, of Boston? Two of these 
ladies had the large wealth and conspicuous 
position of their parents to aid them in at- 
taining the sovereignty they exercised; but 
Miss Marshall took the supreme place with- 
out these aids. With her no struggle for 
social recognition was necessary. She simp- 
ly_ stood before us as a reversion to that 
faultless type of structure which artiste 
have imagined in the past, and to that ideal 
loveliness of feminine disposition which 
poets have placed in the mythical golden 
age.—Hon. Josiah Quincy in N. Y. Independ- 
ent, 


~~ 


OUR SISTERS IN INDIA. 





CatcuTra, Aug. 26, 1881. 

Epritor JournaL:—For you, my nine- 
teenth century readers, who live in a coun- 
try where freedom is in the very air you 
breathe, where woman as well as man, has 
her opportunities and does her share of the 
world’s work around her, this subject of 
what men and women are doing, and how 
they are living, in a part of the world so far 
removed from you as India, is not imperti- 
nent for consideration. 

Through the medium of books, the lec- 
ture platform, the conversation of returned 
travellers (though of Americans, how few, 
comparatively speaking, there are), you are 
not left wholly unacquainted with the life 
of an Asiatic race, which, it cannot be de- 
nied, is making rapid strides in the on- 
ward march of progress. But it is not the 
passing traveller through India—to whom, 
here as everywhere, is always shown the 
best side of things—that you can gather 
those details of Hindoo life which must 
arouse your pity, though it be pity mingled 
with disgust. It requires a life among and 
in connection with a people fully to com- 
prehend such significant differences as are 
found between the European and his Cau- 
casian brother of the darker skin. 

Though associated for so many years with 
the English nation, looking to her for edu- 
cation, the means of wealth, the promotion 
of trade, the improvement of their country 
by the opening of railways, the building of 
bridges, canals, and such like advantages, 
it must be confessed that the native of In- 
dia is still far below that point of moral and 
intellectual attainment which makes the 
great men and women, the heroes and hero- 
ines who, as they pass onward to realms un- 
known, leave ‘‘footprints in the sands of 
time.” 

To say that America, that land of free- 
dom, could, in the same time, have made 
more of this country and its people, would 
sound not a little egotistical; and yet I am 
not wholly unwilling to hazard the truth of 
such a statement. 

It is evident that the European has but 
little personal affection for his Indian broth- 
er; the gulf of personal dislike is wide, and 
hard to be bridged over. But the fact is 
not to be wondered at. Can the morally 
upright man, the lover of truth and sinceri- 
ty, feel a real affection, or even a liking for 
him who knows not truth, who will lie 
whenever and wherever the mood suits him; 
whose habits are morally, mentally and 
physically unclean; who regards and treats 
the women of his race as little better than 
dogs? No, the dislike is not to be wonder- 
ed at. But the question arises,—‘‘Why, 
with all his advances in education, in prog- 
ress and civilization, has not the Hindoo 
made equal advances in moral progress? Do 
you say that immorality is innate with the 
dark races of the East, and cannot be erad- 
icated? I answer, make a real attempt to 
eradicate it, and see what the result will be. 
Let the Government which rules over them, 
consist of men whose moral lives are with- 
out a flaw; whose laws shall be fraught 
with equity; whose sincerity is apparent in 
action as well as word, and I dare affirm 
that the influence of such men will bear 
good fruit. 

The domestic and religious customs of 
the Hindoos have been but little interfered 
with by their English rulers. A few of the 
most atrocious of them have been abolished; 
for instance, the performance of suttee ; that 
is, the burning of the widow on the funeral 
pyre of her husband. And yet the abolition 
of this custom by law has not secured the 
better treatment of the widow, who, in many 
cases, would prefer to give herself alive to 
the quickly devouring flames, than live, she 
knows not how long, in durance vile among 
those who should be to her most kind and 
tender. 

Picture to yourself the Hindoo woman, & 
wife at ten years of age; from that time 
shut up within the narrow precincts of one 
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or two rooms; shut out from God’s light 
and air; ignorant of nature's beauties, and 
the sight of her fellowmen. 

Not long ago when visiting a Hindoo 
household, I expressed my pity to the hus- 
band und father for his wife and daughters; 
to which he replied in an easy and noncha. 
lant mauner: ‘They do not know anything 
different.” 

Is the English Government powerless 
here? Missionaries and private enterprise 
may add a mite to the amelioration of Hin- 
doo women, but it is the Government, and 
Goverument alone, which shall secure it 
fully. Think of a system, like ours, of com- 
pulsory education in India for girls as well 
as boys! Woman would soon assert her right 
to live like a rational human being. 

The sphere of womanhood is wide. There 
is no need for her to assume the air or take 
upon herself the duties of man. But she 
has, here in India, and everywhere the 
world over, the right to claim an existence 
on earth, which shall allow her to be pleas- 
ing in the sight of her Maker; which shall 
make her worthy of immortality. For such 
an existence she must have freedom; free- 
dom to act and think for herself, subject 
only to the righteous laws of God, and the 
loving principles of Christianity. With 
such freedom the woman will arise who 
shall be the true helpmate for man; the true 
mother of sons and daughters whose lives 
shall be an outcome of her influence; the 
woman who, having neither husband nor 
children, shall yet leave her mark upon 
some corner of the world. 

Let us hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the dawn of such a freedom will 
lighten the horizon of our sisters in India. 


E. H. B, 


LAWN TENNIS COSTUMES FOR LADIES. 


The Theatre contains the following sug- 
gestive ariicle: 


I have been playing lawn tennis with a 
young lady (writes Major Walter Wingfield, 
the inventor of that splendid game), and I 
have vanquished her. She is younger and 
quicker than | am, and lawn tennis requires 
these qualifications, not great strenght nor 
vast endurance; and a woman can play as 
well asa man—this one did. How, then,did1 
win? Listen and I will tell you a secret. I 
won the game simply because I was dressed 
for lawn tennis, and she was not. Now why 
should this be? When she goes out riding 
she puts on a riding habit. When she goes 
to bathe she puts on a bathing dress. hy, 
therefore, when she plays lawn tennis, does 
she not put on a lawn tennis costume? 

Thus | mused; and then, as I lean back in 
my easy-chair, I think what sort of dress 
she might wear, and a vision of a fair form, 
clad in a tunic of white flannel, with a roll 
collar, » kerchief of cherry silk tied round 
her throat, the loose ends showing from un- 
der the white collar, a skirt of eighteen 
inches long, a cherry-colored band round 
her waist. anda pair of continuations of 
white flannel (such as men wear, only loos- 
er), floats through my brain. It seems a sen- 
sible dress, and a modest dress, that would 
shock no one. Yet I know women are criti- 
cal about each other’s dress. What will they 
say to such astartling innovation as this? I 
am nervous ever about making the sugges- 
tion, and hopeless about it ever being car- 
ried out. 

Be that as it may, still if any club will 
start such a uniform, the lady members will 
reap the greatest comfort and benefit, and 
compete with all others on the most advan- 
tugeous terms. 

After such a dress I have hardly patience 
to name others, but a Norfolk jacket, with 
a kilt reaching half way down to between 
the knee and the ankle, and with a Tam-o’- 
Shanter cap on the head, wou'd not be bad; 
neither would a vivandiere’s dress, or 4 
Turkish costume, with pyjamas, and a top 
skirt down to the knees, be unsuitable A 
jersey is a comfortable garment, but I don't 
know how to finish it off below. Will La- 
dy Harberton turn her attention to this mat- 
ter? She will never have a better chance 
of introducing her divided skirt than as a 
lawn tennis dress, 

At this moment I am aroused from my 
reveries by the butler, who himself does me 
the honor to valet me, bringing in my bath 
and my dress clothes. I ask him to wait a mo- 
ment while I roll up all the clothes I have 
been playing in—a set of flannels, lawn 
tennis shoes, socks, cap, and my belt 
strapped round—and desire him to kindly 
take them down to the weighing machine in 
the hall, and weigh them. Ina few min- 
utes he returned with the weight written 
down on 4 piece of paper. I at once scrib- 
bled a note to my late opponent. 

‘‘DeAR Miss C.—I have beaten you most 
unfairly. ‘The clothes I was playing in only 
weigh five pounds and a quarter. What 
do yours weigh? Will you kiudly let your 
maid weigh them—everything you had on— 
and let me know? Yours, W. W.” 

The butler begins to think I am not quite 
sane, but off he goes with the letter, and, 
when I come down to dinner Lam informed 
that it has been most conscientiously done, 
and that it weighs ten pounds and three- 
quarters, Isaw the bundle; it was a big 
one, but of course I was not allowed to in- 
vestigate its sacred contents. The dress 
was a tweed tailor’s made costume. 

It follows that my thirteen stone of flesh, 
bone and muscle has only to carry five 
pounds and a quarter, while her nine stone 
is hampered with ten pounds and three 
quarters, 

If to-morrow she were to play the best 
man in this house dressed as I have sug- 
gested, and if he were handicapped by hav- 
lng a railway rug strapped round his waist, 
tied inat his knees and pinned up coquet- 
tishly behind, I should be prepared to lay 
any wager that she would win. 


Suggestions like these coming from such 
quarters are invaluable. 
When the leaders of fashion adopt cos- 





tumes suited to especial amusements, then 
the busy workers of the world may also 
gain courage to vary their dress to suit their 
occupations. Then the monstrosity and 
loss of one inconvenient and burdensome 
costume for all people, at all times, will 
come to an end. Women will no longer 
sweep the streets in dresses suited to a 
polished floor, with jewelry becoming only 
ina ball room. Their busy sisters will no 
longer scrub, and wash dishes, fettered and 
weighed down by a tawdey imitation of the 
same. The frightful monotony of an un- 
varying dress without character or individu- 
ality will no longer drive our artists to for- 
eign lands, as they are now driven—not for 
lovely faces, but for the charm and grace 
of varied and individual costume. 

When will people realize that the interest 
of dress depends— 

1. Upon variety? 

2. Upon suitability to an especial pur- 
pose? 

3. Upon a degree of freedom which will 
permit each person to vary somewhat the 
special costume adopted, according to the 
needs, tastes, and means of the wearer? 

Di Vernon, riding after the hounds in her 
own strange dress, suited to her free and 
unusual surroundings, will remain forevera 
picturesque figure. The dresses of Swiss 
and Norman peasants, the costumes of 
hunters, of sailors, of the members of anci- 
ent guilds, have a wonderful charm, almost 
wholly wanting in our ordinary American 
life. Are we still so weak that we must 
one and all blindly follow the lead of some 
extravagant French design? Have we not 
yet the courage to originate—not an Ameri- 
can costume—but a variety of American 
costumes? 

Let our fashionable ladies begin the work 
by inventing walking dresses, boating 
dresses, riding habits, lawn tennis costumes. 
Some women, of every class, will throw 
aside the burdens and inconveniences of 
one prevailing fashion, and find an incal- 
culable gain thereby in practical power, in 
health, in freedom, and in grace. 

8. E. B. 
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THE LITTLE SHEPHERD DOG. 

The best of these dogs are worth $200, or 
even more. One herder, whom we met at 
Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very pret- 
ty one that he said he would not sell for 
$500. She had at that time four young pup- 
pies. The night we arrived, we visited his 
camp, and were greatly interested in the 
little mother and her nursing babies. Amid 
those wild, vast mountains, this little nest 
of motherly devotion and baby trust was 
very beautiful. While we were exclaiming, 
the assistant herder came to say that there 
were more than twenty sheep missing. Two 
male dogs, both larger than the little moth- 
er were standing about, with their hands in 
their breeches, doing nothing. But the herd- 
er said neither Tom nor Dick would find 
them. Flora must go. It was urged by the 
assistant that her foot was sore, she had 
been hard at work all day, was nearly worn 
out, and must suckle her puppies. The 
boss insisted that she must go. Thesun was 
setting. There was no time to lose. Flora 
was Called, and told to hunt for lost sheep, 
while her master pointed to a great forest, 
through the edge of which they had passed 
on their way up. She raised her head, but 
seemed very loath to leave her babies. The 
boss called sharply to her. She rose, look- 
ing tired and low-spirited, with head and 
tail down, and trotted wearily off toward 
the forest. I said: 

‘That is too bad.” ° 

“Oh, she'll be right back. She’s lightning 
on stray sheep.” 

The next morning, [went over to learn 
whether Flora found the strays. While we 
were speaking, the sheep were returning, 
driven by the little dog, who did not raise 
her head nor wag her tail, even when spok- 
en to, but crawled to her puppies and lay 
down by them, offering the little empty 
breasts. She had been out all night, and, 
while her hungry babies were tugging 
away, fell asleep. I have never seen any- 
thing so touching. So far as I was con- 
cerned, ‘‘there was nota dry eye in the 
house.” 

How often that scene comes back to me, 
—the vast, gloomy forest, and that little 
creature, with the sore foot and her heart 
crying for her babies, limping and creeping 
about in the wild canyons all through the 
long, dark hours, finding and gathering in 
the lost sheep! 

I wonder if any preacher of the gospel 
ever searched for lost sheep under circum- 
stances so hard and with such painful sac- 
rifices? But, then, we must not expect too 
much from men. It is the dog that stands 
for fideiity and sacrifice. The best part of 
man is the dog that is in him.—Dio Lewis. 











HUMOROUS. 


A am! ber we * the dusty road, whence all but he 
He ~ +> Embree coming down the road, and with 
All — for a butt, he poised, and patiently did 
The eg of the chap he thought he would annihi- 
Old Embree hada stick in hand of tonnage rather 


much, 
He’d christened it his “slaughterer,” and handled it 
as such, 





And . +r the butter came, he let him have it o’er 
eye. 
And gracious! how that Embree-oh, did make the 
tter-fly."’ 


Solomon was the first man who wanted 
to part the heir in the middle. 


A pig was never known to wash, but a 
great many people have seea the pig iron. 


Some of the fiew bonnets are called 
“snipes.” This must .be on account of the 
length of the bill. 


An Obio man got acquainted with his 
wife by stopping at her father’s house to in- 
quire about a stray hog, and the Ohio pa- 
pers speak of it as a romantic affair. 


Of all the boys young Jenkins has ever 
heard of, the one he most envies is the har 
bor buoy, because it goes into the water so 
early in the season and stays in all summer. 


The Rev. George H. Hepworth has writ- 
ten a romance entitled ‘‘!!!” It is in §§§, 
and the interest is *tling and unjed. A short- 
er way to it, it would be to say that it is the 
finest novel of the. 


An Oil City man purchased a smal) hand 
bellows, took it home, and told his wife he 
had concluded to blow his 2brains ‘out; 
whereupon she replied that a smaller sized 
bellows would have answered the purpose 
better. 


The man who invented the fifteen puzzle 
is now making —_— for the latest style 
of oil-cloths. The rumor that he had been 
struck by lightning, iast summer, was a ca- 
nard, published by his friends to throw 
hired assassins off the track. 


Some knaves are meek like Uriah Heep, 
and others are both knavish and impudent. 
A judge, after a teasing examination of a 
culprit, lost his patience and cried. ‘‘Sirrah, 

ou are an unmitigated rogue.” The fel- 
ow looked blandly at the judge and re- 


plied: ‘‘Sir, just as you uttered that sen- 
tence the clock struck two. Did you no- 
tice?” 








Be Sensible. 


You have allowed your bowels to be- 
come habitually costive, your liver has be- 
come torpid, the same thing ails your kid- 
neys, and you are just used up. Now be 
sensible, get a package of Kidney-Wort, 
take it faithfully, and soon you will forget 
you’ve got any such organs, for you will be 
a well man.—Albany Argus, 





Celery and Chamomile Pills. 


Guiteau could never sleep at proper hours, 
cursed with abnormal activity, his nerves 
were always on the qui vive. Could he have 
had the soothing benefit of Dr. Benson’s 
Celery and Chamomile Pills, his wretched 
brains would not have raged with improper 
fancies. 








‘ , CEPHALINE, 
CoP TLINS This invaluable Nerve Food has 


L been tested and approved by more 
NERVE FOOD than 100 New England Physicians. 
Lf - Wu 






[t is an immediate, permanent and 
ofallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
nd Bilious Headaches, Epileptic 

Fits, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 

Nervous Prostration.Sleeplessness, 

. Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 

It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 

tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 

IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 

be at hand in every household. U your Druggist 

to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 

Authentic Proofs. Address 

H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


4f THAYER & 
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DR. C. W. BENSON’S “ 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, fi 

ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


DB. BENSON'S NEW BEMEDY 





~ MARSTo ~ 
> DINING ROOMS 
+ gd 

LADIES x GENTLEMEY 


23 TO29 BRATTLE ST 
e BOSTON e 


















bee " NING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


rday at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 $20 ee. Address Stinson & Co,, Port- 
and, ne. 











DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly eu ioe to bern 
or w 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ cocneey. wear, 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
} sete, $1.50; for Coraline 

or Flexible Hip Corsets 
$1.25, For sale by leading bant of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 

















HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to ite natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenethens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite 


use, 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 
"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Wi 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pomeniae. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILiS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
T.-at Acts at the same time on 


M4 THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, Ye 
\, AMD THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE Sick?) 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and puisonous A 
humorsare therefore forced into the biood 

¢ that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT- 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIONEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY §/ 
v DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! P'S 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


It ~ Re upin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans package of which makes six quarts of 

A Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- J 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
(alt acts with equal oficiency iu either form. 

¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 e 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 








EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 
4 ES . 
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[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 


The above popular hygienic garment is manafac 
keewd y Ay saeetenes oe oem Ln gy 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and iso 
ered at reduced prices by , 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by Tendy-made gat- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
mavrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
woace hours, trom 10 4. i. 'te 4''r. m., daily 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by. inbala- 
eee locally. Electricity and jectrie bathe cannot 











too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, pheanet em, Neuralgia, Twn Pa- 
The Doctor's met! 


8. r sof treating 
Re: omen Pine eee Taare Mictorition, 
a 4 ous Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 


nently ¥ 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic. Plas- 
tere, advertise themselvea, Bnd will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
lecetes mt pe arena ot senipe will cure Rhen- 
Pai. in back, liver, head and joints. ys . 


Her Hyginic Abdominal! Supporte 
Umbilical Trusses made te. Seder.” sy Richards 


. 4 8 
Hose and Skirt Supporter, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the cnly. 8 = 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the cah 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes and 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=x=EsS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furn a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Saree as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical cUucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the jeunetare 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean 
I, T. TALBO1, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made t¢ 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
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Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 





HOP BITTERS: 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
-eplessnessand especially 

emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, oe tee caymins impure or injurious 
found in them, 









vousn 










Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 

them before you sleep. e no other. 

D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 

Drunkenness, use of opium, to and 
narcotics, 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 

All above sold by @ 

Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 











+ $28 
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CITY VERSUS COUNTRY. 

We have been taught that health, purity 
and happiness dwell in the country, while 
the city is pervaded by disease, impurity 
and unhappiness. But observations made 
a quarter of a century ago, while lecturing 
in large and small towns in several States, 
led me to a different conclusion, and every 
succeeding year has confirmed it. 

First, there is more of health in the city, 
in proportion to the population, than there 
is in the country. There are reasons for 
this. When food is cheap, or the money 
value of it not considered, people are apt to 
eat too, much end too great a variety, and 
to prepare ricb dishes decidedly detrimental 
to health. This is generally the case in 
farm lrouses and country villages. I have 
known many housekeepers to spend most 
of their time over hot stoves, preparing nu- 
merous and elaborate dishes to be devoured 
by husband and children, to the serious in- 
jury of their stomachs. 

It may be said that unusual preparation 
was made because of my presence. Not so. 
I can tell where children are habitually al- 
lowed a piece of mince pie or a doughnut 
before going to bed. Some women tell me 
they have pies on the table at every meal. 
Only think of the labor of making more 
than a thousand pies in the year! and that 
is only one item of many. 

On remonstrating with some upon this 
pernicious habit, the reply hes been: ‘‘Well, 
we have the materials and may as well use 
them. Besides, my husband is not satisfied 
unless there isan abundant variety on the 
table.” Once, having been invited to tea at 
a lady’s house, as we were about leaving, 
she apologized for the scantiness—as she 
called it—upon her table, saying that she 
had been almost sick for several days, and 
so could not make the preparation she 
would otherwise have done. 

‘*I should think you would be sick,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘and all your family. What right 
have you to ruin their constitutions by set- 
ting such a table as I saw before me, so 
covered with a great variety of rich and un- 
healthy food, that I could scarcely see the 
cloth? You are laying the foundation of 
disease in those you love.” 

And yet, such warnings are unheeded. 
Slaves to routine, they perish in the perni- 
cious habit. Consequently dyspepsia, dys- 
entery, fever and other maladies invite the 
phys cian with his poisonous drugs, to make 
the matter worse. 

‘hen, every one needs to be amused. 
Women in sparsely populated places can 
look forward only to an interminable rou- 
tine of domestic drudgery from Monday 
morning till Monday morning again, re- 
heved perhaps, by listening to one sermon 
on Sunday, the Friday evening prayer 
meeting, or the Thursday afternoon sewing 
circle; and they cannot attend all these in 
one week, for time must be found for mak- 
ing soap, or bread, or Johnnie’s pants, or a 
dozen pies, or a new kind of cake. There 
is neither time nor motive for daily exercise 
in the open air. We can not start off ina 
walk of greater or less length, solely be- 
cause it is conducive to health. There must 
be some other object to stimulate one. 

The men of the household, on the con- 
trary, are continually going to and fro, 
transacting business with townsmen and 
strangers, and discussing the current topics 
of the day with energetic, educated men. 
They have a varied and salutary contact 
with men and women in different condi- 
tions of life. They are amused, strengthen 
ed, inspired; and yet they are not so strong 
and healthy as they would be, had they 
been born of strong, healthy, broad-souled 
mothers. 


The city woman, unless she possesses 
wealth, usually does her own marketing— 
at least in Philadelphia. She knows just 
what she wants for dinner and can buy it 
cheaper than her husband can. So, after 
breakfast and after he has left for his busi- 
ness, she goes out with her son or a servant 
to carry the basket, saying to herself: 
‘‘Henry needs new shoes,” or ‘I must have 
a pair of gloves. If the children eat only 
oatmeal pudding and milk for breakfast 
and we have no dessert at dinner for sever- 
al days, I think I can save enough out of 
the market money to get them.” With ap 
eye to economy, she purchases a sufficiency 
of plain, simple provision, requiring not 

*much labor to cook it, and returns not only 
invigorated and strengthened by the morn- 
ing exercises, but with the satisfactory 
thought that her family will not be injured 
by rich and improper food. The air she 
breathes may not be so pure as that of the 
couniry, but it is far better than to be con- 
fined in the house. 

In the afternoon she will perhaps go out 
again to get the shoes or the gloves, stop- 
ping for an hour ina picture gallery or pub- 
lic library, or wandering delighted among 
the many objects of art that fill the stores. 
She is amused, instructed, strengthened and 
encouraged by the useful and beautiful ob- 
jects she has seen, and returns home to bless 
its inmates with her cheerful face and light 
spirit. Her family receive health, strength 
and happiness from her healthful influence. 
Then, her husband will occasionally bring 
home tickets to a lecture ora concert, and 
she is still farther charmed and edified. She 





has the opportunity to grow mentally as 
well as physically, which her country sister 
has not. 

How shall the condition of the latter be 
changed? An improvement has begun al- 
ready. Cheese factories, by relieving her 
of much hard labor in the summer season, 
have benefited her greatly, and granges and 
literary societies are helping her to a larger, 
more salutary life. 

But these women should, in addition, 
profit by the example of their city sisters, 
who insist upon going somewhere into the 
country in the summer season. They 
should, in like manner, spend a part of the 
winter in the city. Two or three families 
in the country should club together and 
hire rooms in the city for the winter 
months, Then one or two members from 
each of these families could occupy them 
for several. weeks and returning, give oppor- 
tunity for the others to take their places. 
They could thus attend lectures and con- 
certs, visit places of amusement and have a 
good time generally. 

This can be done at a small expense, if 
they are willing to occupy plain, simple 
apartments in a retired street, and a farmer’s 
wife can easily take with her certain kinds 
of provision that will keep well in winter, 
like butter, roast chickens, boiled ham, etc. 

As it now is, the city woman has too 
greatly the advantage of her sister in the 
country, and the latter should seek, for her 
own sake and that of her family, to lessen 
the difference between them. 

Evizaseta A. KIncsBury. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE UNIVERSALISTS AND WOMEN 

, PREACHERS. 





The State Universalist Convention had a 
lively discussion at Springfield, Sept. 28, 
about women preachers. Rev. Dr. Sawyer, 
of Tufts Divinity School, wanted the State 
delegation to the general convention at De- 
troit to be instructed to present‘‘a resolution 
for the appointment of a special committee 
to see whether it is either duty or good 
policy to allow any more women to occupy 
Universalist pulpits.” After a sharp discus- 
sion the resolution passed. 

Although the motion of Dr, Sawyer was 
hostile to the ministry of women, we re- 
joice in the passage of the resvlution, be- 
cause it will bring the subject more promi- 
nently before the denomination. Whatever 
the decision may be, women will be the 
gainers. If admitted to the Universalist 
ministry, they gain; if not admitted, Univer- 
salism alone will be the loser, for they will 
preach all the same. H. B. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Boston Town. By Horace E. Scudder, 
author of the Bodley Books. Illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 

It is good to look backward now and 
then. The study of the past in a right spir- 
it will do much to fit young America for 
its duties in the present and the future. 
We wish every liberty-loving Boston boy 
and girl could have this book of Mr. Scud- 
der’s. As Grandfather Callender says: 
“Latin’s very well, and tops and skates, 
but the boy who lives in Boston and doesn’t 
know its history has never hada grandfa. 
ther, or his grandfather was not worth any- 
thing.” Mr. Seudder, through the mouth 
of Grandfather Callender, gives us much 
interesting information about the old ‘*Bos- 
ton Town”—its beginnings, its growth, the 
brave and wise men who dwelt in it of old, 
and the thrilling events of which it has been 
the scene. The book is handsomely bound 
and printed, and contains numerous illus. 
trations representing historic personages 
and buildings, and scenes in ‘‘Boston as it 
used to be.” It has @ special local interest 
for the Bostonian, but will prove worth 
reading toall who like inspiring old stories, 
and who care to study the acorn from 
which our American oak grew. 











Kine GRIMALKUM AND PusSYANITA: or, 
The Cats’ Arabian Nights. By Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz. Illustrated quarto. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the most extensive and delightful 
collection of cat stories we have ever seen. 
The general plan is copied from the Ara. 
bian Nights. Black Grimaikum becumes 
king of the cats, and forthwith issues an 
edict that all light-colored cats are to be 
put to death. Pussyanita, one of the 
condemned, acts Scheherazade to his Ha- 
roun Alraschid, and prolongs her life by 
telling story after story to the feline tyrant. 
The tales are long and short, sensible and 
nonsensical; and Grimalkum is so charmed 
by them’ that he installs Pussyanita as royal 
story-teller, and spares all the other light- 
colored cats for her sake. The illustrations 
are capital. The pictorial inside of the 
covers is 4 wild jumble of ghostly grayish 
cats in all sorts of situations, and can be 
likened to nothing except the dreams which 
the ‘_—— will have after reading the 

ok, 

We rejoice for all the tired mothers who 
can refresh their own wearied invention, 
worn out by the demands of nursery tyrants, 
at this endless store house of stories. 


THe CANDLE OF THE LORD, AND OTHER 
Sermons. By Rev. Phillips Brooks, E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. Sold by 
A. Williams & Co., Boston. Price, $1 75. 
The simple announcement of another 

volume of sermons by Rev. Phillips Brouks 

will be a sufficient advertisement of the 





book. It is unnecessary, at this late date, 
to dwell upon the qualities which have 
made the spoken and written words of 
Phillips Brooks so eagerly sought after. In 
our day the religious world is hard bestead 
between the liberals and the orthodox. We 
have an abundance of flavorless ultra-liber-. 
al literature, whose liberalism is 


Through uy ihe Soatinent 
Thun Gatanseot he thing contained 
We have a still greater abundance of high- 
flavored orthodox literature, which is about 
as wholesome and palatable as the brim- 
stone and treacle administered by Mrs. 
Squeers to her victims at Dotheboys Hal). 
It is no wonder that men and women turn 
with eagerness to something better. There 
is little dogma and less controversy in this 
volume, but much about Christian duty 
and Christian life and joy. We hope that 
Mr. Brooks’ noble sermons may have as 
wide a circulation as they deserve. The 
present collection contains twenty one ser- 
mons, including that preached in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, July 4, 1880. 


DaMEn’s Guost. Round Robin Series. 

Boston. Osgood & Co. 

This is the best book of the Round Rob- 
in Series since ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman.” 
Several have excelled it in grace of style 
and compactness of plot, but none in sub- 
stantial merit. ‘‘Damen’s” is a piece of 
property; the ‘‘ghost” seems to be a peren- 
nial uncertainty as to its proper owner. At 
the opening of the book, the hero has it in 
his possession. After a protracted lawsuit, 
he loses it, and with it his very charming 
but too mercenary sweetheart. When he 
bas consoled himself and fallen in love with 
a blind orphan cousin whom his mother has 
long supported out of charity, the orphan 
cousin turns out to be the true, lawful and 
indisputable owner of ‘‘Damen’s.” This 
reconciles the hero’s mother to the young 
people’s marriage, and all ends happily. 

The narrative is long and diffuse, and the 
interest, though sustained throughout, 
never rises to intensity. Yet the story is 
pleasant and entertaining, and at times 
highly amusing. 

Considerable indignation has been ex- 
pressed against the book, on the ground 
that it ones fun of woman’s rights. This 
charge seems to us unfounded. If Mrs. 
Badger is meant for a typical Woman Suf- 
frage lecturer, she is certainly a caricature 
almost as much so as a picture which ap 
peared in an illustrated newspaper some 
years ago, representing a hazing scene in a 
co educational college. The Sophomore 
young women had bound the Freshman 
young men to chairs, and were taking ad- 
vantage of their helpless condition to kiss 
them unmercifully. Any one who is famil- 
iar with co-educational colleges knows how 
much truth there was in that picture. Any 
ene who is familiar with Woman Suffrage 
meetings knows how much Mrs, Badger 
resembles the average Woman’s Rights 
speaker. Nevertheless, we do not believe 
that an author who was at heart unfriendly 
to Woman's Rights would have made the 
Woman’s Rights woman talk so well. Ip 
spite of her eccentric grammar and formid- 
able gesticulations, Mrs. Badger’s remarks 
have both sense and force in them; and 
Mrs. Badger herself is one of the most ami- 
able and respectable characters in the book. 
Moreover, the women get the better of the 
men all through the story, Anne Gould 
and Naomi do about what they like with 
the hero. Helen’s witcheries ai last bring 
the stern and impassive colonel to her feet. 
The inane-faced, thin-voiced Volumnia con- 
ceals an iron will and vulpine cunning un- 
der her helpless exterior, aad the lawyers 
who come to fleece ber go back shorn If 
any one has reason to complain of ‘‘Da- 
men’s Ghost,” it is rather the masculine than 
the feminine half of creation. 


FasHion 1N Derormity. By Professor 
Flower, F. R. 8. Nature Series. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. For sale by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 75 
cents. 

This little book, by an eminent English 
physiologist, has a very painful interest. 
Professor Flower describes in detail the de- 
formations of the human body which have 
been practised by different nations, from 
the earliest times to the present. No one 
who has not studied the subject can have 
any idea of the extent to which such cus- 
toms have prevailed, or of the lengths to 
which attempts to improve upon nature 
have gone, The skull; the ears, nose, lips, 
teeth, hands, waist, and feet, have all been 
unnaturally beautified in a variety of ways. 
At present, the waist and feet alone are 
habitually deformed, for fashion’s sake, in 
civilized countries, Diagrams representing 
the natural foot and the ordinary shoe clear- 
ly show that the former cannot be got into 
the latter without distortion. Hence, among 
ymennptonag ee | men and women, scarcely a 
foot can be found which is not deformed. 
Even more striking is the picture which 
represents the Venus of Milo and a Paris 
fashion-plate side by side. A comparison 
shows that the conventional model of a wo- 
man’s waist is a sheer deformity. Says 
Professor Flower: ‘‘The true form of the 
human body is familiar to us, from classic 
models. It is, however, quite possible that 
some of us may thik the present fashion- 
able shape the more beautiful of the two. 
In such case, let us remember that to the 
Australian the nose-peg is an admired orna- 
ment; that to the Botocudo, and the Bongo 
negro, the lip dragged down by the heavy 
plug, and the ears distended by huge discs 
of wood, are things of beauty; that the 
Malay prefers teeth that are black to those 
of the most pearly whiteness; that the na- 
tive American despises the torm of a head 
not flattened down like a pancake or elon- 
gated like a sugar loaf; and then let us care- 
tuily ask ourselves whether we are sure 
that in leaving nature as a standard of the 
beautiful, and adopting a purely conven- 
tional one, we are not falling into an error 
exactly similar to that of ail these people 





whose tastes we are so ready to condemn. 

The fact is, that in admiring such distorted 

forms as the constricted waist and symmet- 

rically pointed foot, we are opposing our 

—— to that of the Maker of our 
es,” 


Women who are trying to mould their 
own or their daughter’s waists and feet to 
the fashionable form would do well to pon- 
der these words. A. 8. B. 


Ka.ani or Oanu. 

The Sandwich Island novel with which 
Doctor Newell has recently surprised the 
literary world is as brilliant in its coloring 
as the corals and sbells of his favorite 
islands. The book is an important one, 
giving insight into the history of the Sand- 
wich Islands, with which the author has 
gracefully interwoven their mythology. 
He shows us that they possessed a wild and 
interesting civilization of their own, and 
this is always very important to know, in 
studying the status of regions of the kind, 
since we are too apt to ignorantly set them 
down as savage, simply because they are 
unlike ourselves; whereas in some instances 
the compliment might be appropriately re- 
turned, 

Persons cognizant with India often tell 
us that the Hindoos are much better ina 
state of unconversion, and make very poor 
Christians. This may be also true of the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. Doc- 
tor Newell shovstheir ancient race to have 
been spirited, heroic and warlike, even 
their chieftainesses sometimes taking a 
valiant and approved part in battle. 

The boy-king, Kalani (how unlike our 
own boy-kings in English history!) wages a 
brilliant war against the giant Kamehameha. 
This struggle, although, like many another 
‘good fight,” it ends in unsuccess, leaves 
its mark, as all good work must. The pa- 
thetic figure of the ‘“‘boy-king” has always 
lived in grateful history. He is mourned 
by his beautiful queen-comrade, Kupule. 

The mythological elements in the story, 
so skilfully interwoven, give it something 
of the moonlight shimmer of a fairy tale. 
Doctor Newell also dwells at length on the 
pear! and other ornaments, and the wonder- 
ful feather-robes with which the aborigines 
of the Old World, as well as of the New, 
adorn themselves, Taste is a not unimport- 
ant element in judging of the gencral stand- 
ard of a nation, however unleitered. The 
inhabitants of the “Eight Islands” must 
feel very gratefully toward their learned 
friend, for thus bringing them in vivid col- 
ors and bold contour before the eyes of the 
reading world. Doctor Newell (who has 
formerly spent much time among them), 
quotes from their language as easily and 
freely a8 most novelists borrow from the 
French cr German. We thank him for 
this clear ray of light into the past of these 
important islands, whose earlier history will 
henceforth be less veiled than before. This 
book is dedicated to ‘his Majesty, David 
Kalakaua, Kamehameha, the VII. King of 
the ‘Eight Isles,’” who, we believe, visited 
Boston seven years ago. J. R. A. 


We have just received a copy of a new song 
and chorus, called, ‘‘God Bless the Little 
Woman.” The song was founded upon this 
incident. Immediately after the President 
was shot, he dictated a telegram to his wife, 
informing her of the sad occurrence, remark- 
ing in a most affectionate manner to those 
beside him, ‘‘God bless the little woman,” 
etc. The words are written by Howard N. 
Fuller, and the music was composed by 
Charlie Baker, the popular song writer. 

THE CHORUS. 
Stand by him, |. ttle woman! 
Stand firm and brave and true! 
And remember, little woman, 
We will always stand by you. 

The song is easily arranged so that all 
players on the piano or organ can master it 
with perfect ease. Price, 35 cents per copy, 
or four copies for $1.00. Postage stamps 
taken as currency Address all orders to F. 
W. Helmick, music publisher, 180 Elm 
street., Cincinnati, O. 








Is it Possible 
that a remedy made of such eommon, sim- 
ple plantsas Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dan- 
delion, &c., make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as Hop Bitters 
do? It must be, for when old and young, 
rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer 
and Editor, all testify to having been cured 
by them, we must believe and doubt no 
longer. See other column.—Vost. 





Why Wear Plasters? 

They may relieve, but they can’t cure 
that lame back,for the kidneys are the trou- 
ble, and you want a remedy to act directly 


on their secretions, to purify and restore 
their healthy condition. Kidney-Wort has 
that specific action—and at the same time 
it regulates the bowels rerfectly. Don’t 
wait to get sick, but get a package to-day, 
and cure yourself. Either liquid or dry, 
for sale at the druggists.—Binghampton Re- 
publican. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War. 
ner, ins ructor, has re-opened for the season. Pri- 
vate lessons and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived only on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 


to 7 o’clock, Communications by mail promptly an- 
swered. 











Wanted.— Pupils in studies preparatory for Col- 
lege or Institute of Technology or in other branches. 
Refers to Prof. Maria Mitch-ll and Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. - Address. C. M. 8. Office, Woman’s Journal. 


Wanted. 


An active, reliable agent to canvass for advertising 
for theWoman’s Journat, which offers liberal terms. 
Appiy at this office, No. 5,Park street. 


rday at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 Free. ddress Stinson & Co,, Port- 
nd, ne. 

















Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 


THE 


“Old Mechanics’ Fair.” 


Huntington avenue and West Newton 
site the Coliseum Grounds, py 











Unequalled Display of Novelties in 
Industry, Skill and Art! 

The Most Elegant Art Gallery ever 
Hung in the United States! 

Everything in Complete Running 
Order ! 


Open from 9 A. M.to10 P. M. Doors closed for 
entrance at 9.45 P. M. 

Admission 50 cents; children under 14 years of age 
25 cents. No other fees for accommodation-. The 
national coin theticket of admission. Change made 
at the entrances, 

Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAwanre Co., Pa. 

Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies re-umed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. 8S: niors and Jun- 
iors, 5th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day, the 7th inst.; College Preparatory, 2d 
dsy, the 10th inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th ins:.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
} = superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 


ree. 

WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Firmen» Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction ix given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecture-, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Wint: r Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philade)phia. 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantrges in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 181. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 
Rag particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipa 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medi llege=Chi 
oman's Medical College=Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprirg 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofetudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, acdress Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 

5 § a week in your own town. Termeand $5 out 

§ fitfree. Address H. Hatuetr & Co., Port} 
land, Maine 


Guilmette System. 


A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal ee and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 

Room 10. 12to6, 





Dress Reform: 


The undersigned desires to communicate with per- 
sons interestea in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging a few 
meetings in the fall. Cc. B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomficld, New Jersey. 
Sy 15 cente to Miss A. C. Clay, Piermont. Graf- 

ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New En ery Bags. 
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Six Readings, 

By MR. GEORGE RIDDLE, in aid of the Soldiers’ 
Home Bazaar, at Horticultural Hall, on alternate 
Saturdays, at 12 M., commencing October 15 Tick- 
ets, $3.00 and $2.00 for course, according to location, 


for sale at A. Williams & Co., corner School and 
Washington Streets. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford ftreet. Iw 


Student Note Books 

20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 
STERESCOPIC VIEWS. 
VIEWS, ETC 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeirs Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk so.d on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in eke:ns. A 
good assortment of the popular Cort celli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 8m 
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